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‘No Effort, however small, put forth for the Right 


Cause, fails of its effect. 
No voice, however feeble, lifted up 
-for Truth, ever dies amidst con- 
fused noises of Time. Through 
discords of sin, sorrow, pain, and 
wrongs, it rises in a deathless 
melody, whose notes of wailing are 
hereafter to be changed to those 
of triumph, AS THEY BLEND WITH 
THE GREAT HARMONY OF A RECON- 
CILED UNIVERSE.’ 





NO’S FRUIT SALT.—Itis the best preventive of and cure for biliousness, sick headache, skin 
eruptions, pimples on the face, giddiness, fevers, blood poisons, feverishness or teverish colds, menta) 
depression, want of appetite, constipation, vomiting, thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors in eating 
and drinking. It is invaluable to those who are fagged, weary, or worn out, or anyone whose duties require 
them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or strain. If its great value in keeping the body in health were 
aniversally known, no family would be without it. 


DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD.—HEatrny Bitz.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient 
quantity, the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, 
biliousness, headaches, &. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—Experience 
shows that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to 
disagree, while light wines and gin or whisky, largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objection- 
able. ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the 


power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to 
health. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRAND Y.—‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought 
mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we 
used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.’—See ‘ Coral Lands,’ Vol. I. 


EADACHE, DIARRHGA, &c.—‘ Hore, pE Covronnr, MoratT, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 28, 1882.— 
Dear Sir,—I have just been making 4 short tour through Switzerland, and while staying for a short period 
at the beautiful town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and patient of mine, who was likewise on a tour 
for the sake of his health. He, poor man, had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the morning, perpetual 
nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhea. He informed me that hé had consulted several London and 
Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting remedy; be was now about to consult me. I examined 
him professionally, yet I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared tove in a thoroughly bad state, and I feared 
he was not long for this world ; but, feeling bound to recommend something, and bethinking me of the wonderful 
remedy my wife had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering under somewhat similar yet much slighter 
eireumstances), I resolved me to recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured 
three bottles for the poor sufferer at the chemist’s, Morat, where they fortunately had some conveyed there by 
the chemist from Paris, and then directed my patient to take two doses per day, morning and nihgt. He did so, 
and, positively, at the termination of that short period, he expre sed himself cured. Sir, I write to you (asa 
professional man) to thank you for your great invention, which has not only cured myself, my patient, and many 
other poor sufferers, but has procured me a handsome fee from the gratefulman. JI now wish to express to the 
public (shoukl you think fit to make use of my testimonial amongst so many others as I know you have) that I 
recommend ENO'S FRUIT SALT as a sure care for headache, diarrhcea, nausea, giddiness, &c., and as a pleasant 
summer drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely’ (an M.D.). 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands 

success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying 

the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—-ADAMS. 


AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT, Without it 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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PURVEYORS BY SPECIAL WARRANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 











SPRATTsS PATENT 


MEAT ‘FIBRINE’ VEGETABLE 


DOG CAKES (with Beetroot). 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. See each Cake is stamped SPRATTS PATENT and a X. 
Distemper Powders, Worm Powders, Mange, 
Eczema, and Ear Canker Lotions, Tonic Condition Pills, &c. 

mf Pampblet on Canine Diseases, and fall List of Medicines, post-free. 

POULTRY MEAL ™ 205 Saute wo!" 

CHICKS AND LAYING HENS. 
New Edition of ‘The Common Sense of Poultry Keeping,’ 3d., post-free. 
SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, LONDON, S.E. 
Factories also at NEW YORK; BERLIN; and ST. PETERSBURGH. 











Telegraphic Address—‘ LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of 
the World. 
Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s... «. I/2 | Hemstitched: 
Ladies’ eco cee eee 2/44 | Ladies’ ea 2/113 
Gents’... .. .. .. 3/6 | Gente’... .. ... 4/ii 


By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


A LUXURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


FRENCH QOPPEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb., in tins, for 2/4. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 


274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 
mn 102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. ; 
ae Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham ; 
s| ergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 

verpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of oe Road and Robertson Street. 
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34th Thousand. Price 5s. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


‘We would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about 


the yearly harvest), for such a book as ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.”’ 
Saturday Review. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Luurep; and all Booxse.uzrs. 





enthals and Douvlets. By Juan THomas 
(‘The Vagabond’). 10s, 6 


‘Kidnapped.’ By Rosert Lovis Stevenson. 5s. 
Treasure Island. By Roserr Lovis Stevenson. New 


Edition, with Twenty-five Illustrations and a Map. 58. 


The Phantom City : a Volcanic Romance. By WILLIAM 


Wesratt. Second Edition. 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lurrep; and all Booxseiers. 





New Ceniat ‘PUBLICAT TIONS. 





Now Ready, PART I., price 7d. 
Including a Handsome Presentation Plate printed on a tint, entitled ‘\CEBOUND? 


Our Earth and Its Story, 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.R.G.S., &c. 
With COLOURED PLATES, MAPS, and NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 36 PARTS) 





‘ The man who reads and knows ** CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY ”—and it presents 
no difficulties for the plainest and humblest readers—will have a better acquaintance with history 
than most men bring from a long school and college career —Binmincuam Post. 


NOW READY, PART I., price 7d. 


Cassell’s Universal History. 


With about 800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
* * 


x With Part 1 is issued a Large Presentation Plate, handsomely printed on a tint, con- 
sisting of a striking Engraving ( from the celebrated Picture by M. G&rome), entitled 


‘AWAITING THE VERDICT: A Scene in the Arena at Rome.’ 
*,.* Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitsp, Ludgate Hill, London. 





SMITH, ELDER, & 00'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Immediately will be published, fep. 8vo. 9s. 


PARLEYINGS WITH CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
IMPORTANCE IN THEIR DAY. 


TO WIT: 
BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE, DANIEL BARTOLI, CHRISTOPHER SMART, GEORGE BUBB 
DODINGTON, FRANCIS FURINI, GERARD DE LAIRESSE, and CHARLES AVISON. 


Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates. Concluded by another between 
John Fust and his Friends. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD'S ‘ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM.’ 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM 
ayer SG dane ae, 





‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.’—T#e Times. 
Now ready, price 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume IX. (CanUTE—CHALONER), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and further Volumes at Intervals of Turee Months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with any Bookselle:. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Pocket Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works. 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. 1 vol. 


The following Volumes have already appeared: 
Vanity Farr. 2 vols. Penpennis. 2 vols. Tue Newcomers. 2 vols. Barry Lynpon: 
A Littte Dinner at Timmins’s. 1 vol. Tux History or Esmonp. 1 vol. 
Tue Virginians. 2 vols. THe Apventurses oF Pur. 2 vols. 
And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 





LIBERALISM IN RELIGION. By W. Pace Roserts, M.A, 


Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London ; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk ; Author of ‘Law and God, 
‘ Reasonable Service,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Ricamonn Ruircute). 


Uniform Edition, with Vignette Title-page. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, 


GEORGE C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ New and Cheaper Edition. With a 
Portrait. Crown 8vo 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By the 


late FRANK BUCKLAND. New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s. 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 
Now ready. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY. By 


A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor in the Victoria University ; Beyer Professor of 
Zoology in Owens College ; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. Hersert Hurst, 
Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





















POPULAR EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. With Portrait and Plans. 


12 vols. Post 8vo. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I. HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 8 vols. 
Il. HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 8 vols. 
Ill. HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


HALLAWM’S HISTORIES. Post 8vo. 
I. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 83 vols. 
II. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
Ill. LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 





FIVE SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 


EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. 


I. THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE: down to the Peace of Utrecht, 
1713. 2 vols. 


Il. THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES, 1783. 7 vols. 


GEORGE BORROW’S WORKS. 5 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. | ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
LAVENGRO. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 
DEAN STANLEY’S WORKS. Crown 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Portrait and Map. 8 vols. 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Illustrations. 
LIFE OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


CANON ROBERTSON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 


DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS. Post 8vo. 


SELF-HELP. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHARACTER. THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
THRIFT. | JAMES NASMYTH. 

DUTY. MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S BIOGRAPHIES. Post 8vo. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. 
THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. 


HON. J. L. MOTLEY’S WORKS. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 






BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 


SIX SHILLINGS each, bound in extra cloth. 








By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


LORNA DOONE: 
A Romance of Exmoor. 
TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION. 

Also an Edition charmingly Illustrated, 
21s., 31s. 6d., and 35s, 


Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema,; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. 
Guild Court. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. 
Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. 








By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel 
of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
Rudder Grange.’ 
The Late Mrs. Null. 


By C. F. WOOLSON. 
Anne. 


East Angels. 
For the Major. 5s. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Three Feathers. 

Kilmeny. 

In Silk Attire. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate). 
A Strange Voyage. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The ‘Lady Maud.’ 

Little Loo: a Tale of South Sea. 
A Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 





By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and Our Neighbours, 
Poganuc People. 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
Some One Else. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 
John Jerome: his Thoughts and 
Ways. ds. 
By Mrs. MACQUOID. 


Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


By Miss COLERIDGE. 
An English Squire. 


By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 





By JOSEPH HATTON. 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they left behind Them, 


By LEWIS WALLACE. 
Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
188 Fleet _ E. C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 1852 
to 1860. By the late CHARLEs C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. [Ready. 
*,* These Volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G. assisted by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscounr Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hu1.uier. 


With a Contribution by Josreo PENNELL, With numerous Illustrations by Viscount Bury and Joseph 
Pennell. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (In a few days. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. V.& VI. 8vo. 


*,* These volumes will contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of Ireland 
from 1782 to 1793 


REMINISCENCES OF ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON between 


1852 and 1864, By Count Virzrucwm, late Saxon Minister at the Court of London. Translated from the 
German. Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY REEVE, Esq. C.B. (Jn the Spring. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 


REFORMATION. By M. Creiautoy, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge. Vols. LI. & IV.—The Italian Princes, 1464-1518, 8vo.24s. [Nearly ready. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By CuAr.e3 J. Apsey, Rector of ‘Checkendon, and Jonsx H. OvERTON, Rector of Epworth and Canon of 


Lincoln, New and Cheaper Edition, in one volume, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, [Nearly ready. 
THE SCIENCE OF. THOUGHT. By F. Max Miuisr, K.M. Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France. 8vo. (Jn the press. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD TOLD IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE 


FOR CHILDREN. By Frances YOUNGHUSBAND. With numerous Illustrations on Wood from Longmans’ 
Illustrated New Testament. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. [Jn inepress. 


THE HEALTH OF NATIONS: a Review of the Works—Economical, 


Educational, Sanitary, and Administrative—of Epwin CHADWICK, C.B. With a Biographical Dissertation 


by BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S. {Jn the press, 
THE COMMON-HEALTH. A Volume of Essays by Bensawin Warp 
RICHARDSON, M.D. F-.R.S. (Jn the press. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart. 
late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. By A.C. EWALD. With Portrait. 8vo. (Jn the press. 
THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNAUS. By Mrs. Cappy. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette to each Volume. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. [Nearly ready. 


A TRAGEDY WITHOUT LAUGHTER. By Pzrcy Ross, Author of 


‘A Misguidit Lassie.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly rzady. 


CHANCE AND LUCK, a Series of Reprinted Articles. By Ricnarp 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Nearly ready, 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS. Adapted to the British Pharmacopeia 


of 1885. Edited by Nestor Tiranp, M.D.Lond. F.R.C.P. New Edition, with an Appendix containing 
notices of some of the more important non-official Medicines and Preparations. 18mo. 6s. [ Ready. 


RAILWAY PROBLEMS: an Inquiry into the Economic Conditions 


of Railway Working in different Countries. By J. 8. Jeans, Secretary to the Iron and Steel Institute. 
8vo. 12s. 6d, [ Ready. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. . 
THE STEAM ENGINE. By Gzorgsz C. V. Hotes, Whitworth Scholar; 
Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. Fully Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 
EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
THE EARLY TUDORS. By the Rev. C. E. Moperty, M.A. Fep- 


8v0. 2s, 6d, (Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. Jenninas, M.P., Author 
of ‘Republican Government in the United States,” ‘The Croker Memoirs,’ &c. Cfown 
8vo. 5s. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON; and the Scotland of 


Mary Stuart: a History. By Joun Sxerton, LL.D. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA FACE TO FACE IN ASIA. 
Travels with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant A. C. Yarr, Bombay 
Staff Corps, Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, &c. &c., with the 
Afghan Boundary Commission. . With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


OUR OWN POMPEII: a Romance. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 17s. 
TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE IN LA GRUYERE. From 


the French of Pierre Sctoptret. By L. Dora Concreve. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF AGNES STRICKLAND. By her Sisrer. Post 8vo, 


with Portrait. | Immediately, 
THE FLOWER AND THE SPIRIT. By Frepzrixa Macponatp, 


Author of ‘Nathaniel Vaughan,’ ‘Iliad of the East,’ ‘Xavier and I,’ &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 17s, 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. 
Printed from a Now and Legible Type. In 24 Volumes, crown 8vo. price £6, 








Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately, 


Contents:—ADAM BEDE, 2 -vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 vols.—SILAS 
MARNER--THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JAUOB, 1 vol.—SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE, 2 vols—FELIX HOLT, 2 vols—ROMOLA, 2 vols—MIDDLEMARCH, 3 yels.— 
DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols —THE SPANISH GYPSY, 1 vol.—JUBAL, anv orusr Pokms, 
Old and New, 1 vol—IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 1 vol.—ESSAYS, 
1 vol.—LIFE, 3 vols. 

_ ‘A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works...... In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


‘A clear and well-arranged page, fine paper, and sound binding, make this edition so good a one that it would 
be pronounced excellent, apart from all consideration of cost.’—PAaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. With Illustrations, 


ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. SILAS MARNER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


= aeraets ON THE FLOSS. Crown ROMOLA. Crcwn 8vo. 3s. 6d 
vo. 38. 6d. , saa re 


FELIX HOLT, the Radical. Cr.8vo.3s.6¢. | DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8yo. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 78. 6d, 
Crown 8yo, 3s, MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Recent Historical and Biographical Works. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 


_ GREAT WARIN 1815. By SrENcBR WALPOLE. (5 vols.) Volumes IV. and V. 1841-1858, 8vo. 36s. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By Samven 


R. Garpiner, LL.D. Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644, With 24 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND; its Structure and its Develop- 


ment. By WiLLtAM E. HEAkn, Q.C. Chancellor of the University of Melbourne. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND ITS BISHOPS, 1700-1800. By 


the Rev. CHARLES J. ABBEY, Joint-Author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 2 vois. 
8vo,. 24s, 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. By Herrich Ewatp. (8 vols.) 


Vol. VIII, THE POST-APOSTOLIC AGE. Translated from the German by J. FREDERICK SMITH. 8vo, 18s. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA; the Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 


Doy te, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With 3 Maps of New England. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH OF IRELAND, 1537-1886. By the 


Right Hon. J. T. BALt, LL.D. D.C.L. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE ; being the Story of the Fourth 


Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. 8vo. 16s. 


THE FAMILY OF BROCAS OF BEAUREPAIRE AND ROCHE 


COURT, HANTS, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some Account of the English Rule 
in Aquitaine. By MonraGu Burrows, Captain, R.N. M.A. F.S.A. Coichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustrations of Monuments, Brasses, Seals, &c. Royal 8vo. 42s. 


CHSAR: a Sketch. By James AntHony Froupr. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 1813-1885. By Sir Francis 


Hastinas Dove. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hoparr Pasna. 


With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 


Edited by E. A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrm. With 3 Maps. (Ready. 


EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. [Nearly ready. | BRISTOL. By Rev. W. Hunt. [£arly in 1887. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation, 











EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. CANON CREIGHTON. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER | THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN THE 
LANDS. By the Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. J. H. 
THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION Ovannent, M.A. 
7s SROLAND. By the Rev. Gzoraz G. Perry, | A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


OXFORD. By the Hon.G.C. Broprick, D.C.L. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Editei by ANDREW. LANG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Granr ALtEn, ADMIRAL BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 


RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossz. With 2 
MARLBOROUGH. By Gzrorcz Samrssury. Maps—South ot England and Ireland, and Guiana. 





STEELE. By Avstix Dosson. BEN JONSON. By J. A. Symonps, 
SHAFTESBURY (The First Earl), By H.D. | CANNING, By Franx H. Hirt. 
TRAILL. [Nearly ready. 


*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


Crown 8vo. price 63. 


SHE: a History of Adventure. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
AUTHOR OF ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES’ &c. 
With Facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 


*“ King Solomon's Mines ” showed the Author at his ease, and now in this new and marvellous work, “ She,’’ 
he is not merely at his ease, but has produced a work head-and-shoulders above anything of the kind extant. 
cncces Not “ Gulliver's Travels,” or any work of the kind, has been equal in strength and, in many respects, in 
humour to “ She.” ’—ScoTsMAN, 

‘It is informed by an energy and intensity of imagination that is not to be bad for the asking....., Mr 
Haggard bas vision and faculty, swiftness and strength.’—PALL MAL. GAZETTE. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS. By E. Nessir. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


* There is a note of passion in every poem, and a note of a quality which has only been attained hitherto by 
Mrs. Browning. In short, we are introduced to a new pvet, and we may expect something very > from her.’ 
ANITY Farr. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 Coloured Plates 


and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. ; or, printed on hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. 


THE CLEVELAND HOUNDS AS A TRENCHER-FED PACK. By 


A. E. Peasx. With Map of the Cleveland Hunt and Facsimiles of the original Rules of the Roxby and 
Cleveland Hunt (1817) &c. Royal 8vo. 18s, 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. By the Author of ‘The 


Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Crown 8vo. 3s, 64, 


ENGLISH GLEES AND PART-SONGS: an Inquiry into their 
Historical Development. By WiLLIAM ALEXANDER BARRETT, Mus.Bac, Oxon. Vicar-Choral of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Examiner in Music to the Society of Arts, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ROTIFERA, or ‘WHEEL-ANIMALCULES.’ By C. T. Hupson, 


LL.D. and P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 4to, £3. 10s. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Captain Wiu1am 


Nose, F.R.A.S. F.R.M.8. Honorary Associate of the Liverpool Astronomical Society, &c. With a Map of 
the Moon and 103 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE GAS ENGINE. By Dueatp CueErk. ‘With 101 Illustrations and 


Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


LEADING AND IMPORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Explained and 


Exemplified. An Aid to Teaching. By WitltamM L, Davioson, M.A. Author of ‘ The Logic of Definition,’ 
Feop. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THUCYDIDES, Book I. Compiled and Original, intended 


chiefly for the Upper Middle Forms in Public Schools. By REGINALD GEARE, B.A. Assistant-Master King's 
College School. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH THOUSAND. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. By James AntHony FRovpe. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
WORKS BY LADY BRASSEY. 
IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, and the ‘ROARING FORTIES’; 
or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 1883, 
CABINET EpitTion, With Map and 220 [lustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
POPULAR EpITION. With 157 Illustrations. 4to. Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling, cloth. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST; or, Cruises to Cyprus 
and Constantinople. 
POPULAR EDITION. With 103 Illustrations. 4to. Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling, cloth. 


NOTICE.—A Popular Edition of LADY BRASSEY’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
entitled ‘THREE VOYAGES IN THE “SUNBEAM,”’ is now publis ed in ON 
VOLUME, 4to, with 346 IUustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. ‘ i 2 a 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & O00, 


















Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS. 





NONCONFORMIST. 


*The author is one of the few lady poets who can pass on the wave of personal 
emotion or enjoyment to the high swell of wider hopes, fears, longings, and doubts 
involving toiling, suffering humanity.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘In few or none of the lays is there absent a grace of thought and expression, and 
that sense that the author has felt a genuine impulse to write in response to some 
mood of his own, or some aspect of life or of nature.’ 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


‘Setting aside the later work of such acknowledged sovereigns of song as Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne, we do not know where to look 
amongst contemporary singers for Mr. Nesbit’s superior in many of the rarest and 


truest poetic gifts.’ 
VANITY FAIR. 


‘ Besides the beauty of the mechanical setting, there is a note of passion in every 
m, and a note of a quality which has only been attained hitherto by Mrs. 
rowning. In short, we are introduced to a new poet, and we may expect something 


very fine from her.’ 
MORNING POST. 


‘The reviewer's duty in the matter of so-called poetry is often such an unenviable 
task that a sense of surprise and relief is experienced in perusing this remarkable 
volume of verse. The characteristics of the book are tenderness of sentiment, rare 
strength of conception, and equal strength of expression.’ 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


‘Tf ‘‘ Lays and Legends” be the first venture of their author in poetry, it proves 
the presence of one among us from whom great things may yet be expected. But the 
volume is not only rich in promise, it is also full of performance. . . . It is not 


every day we meet with a volume that so surely proclaims an inspired singer and 
master of the art.’ 


BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 


‘Above the crowd of ambitious poetlings who thrum and twang their tuneful 
nothings, for which a cruel world refuses to pay them coppers, Mr. Nesbit stands out 
by head and shoulders. Some of the shorter poems of this volume have a wholesome 
sweetness as of a crisp October morning ; in some there is a deep tragic note and an 
undertone of passion restrained.’ 

GRAPHIC. 


‘The author’s mastery over his various metres is well-nigh perfect. Also he has 
much dramatic power ; his stories hold us almost breathless ; and, if the interest is 
painful at times—well, a true poet cannot always choose his subjects, they choose 
him. We are thinking now of two powerful poems, ‘‘Tekel” and “ Absolution ” ; 
but in each, pitiful as they both are, there is a grave lesson, and their music is a thing 
to rejoice in. Still more so is this the case with the gem of the volume, ‘‘ The 
Singing of the Magnificat”; the legend is singularly beautiful, and there is an 
almost Chaucerian spirit in the manner of telling.’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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PME BE Fass 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY THE LATE 


HOBART PASHA. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 











World,—‘ Emphatically a jolly book.’ 


Graphic.—‘ A pleasant, straightforward narrative of a career full of variety 
and adventure.’ 


Vanity Fair.—‘ Not only an extremely interesting and entertaining, but a 
valuable book.’ 


Illustrated London News.—‘ A book, every page of which will be read 
with interest by young and old.’ 


Globe.—‘ This book will be read with pleasure by old and young alike; by boys 
for the sake of the stories of adventure with which it abounds, and by their elders for 
the sake of the light it sheds upon some of the most interesting of recent historic 
episodes.’ 7 


Morning Advertiser.—‘ This autobiography displays throughout the spirit 
of a man who had lived every moment of life, and was content with his experiences of 
it. To the general reader, for whom life creeps in a petty pace from day to day, this 
record of adventure reads more like fiction than the sober reality it is.’ 


Atheneum.—‘ An admiral’s biography is a rarer thing than a general’s ; but 
when a true sailor relates his experiences, they usually throw the soldier’s adventures 
into the shade, and make the reader wish that more such books were written. That, 
at least, is the feeling with which he will close Admiral Hobart’s ‘‘ Sketches.” . . . 
The friends who persuaded Hobart Pasha to draw up these memorials of an unquiet 
life deserve the thanks of everyone who cares for a thoroughly interesting book.’ 


Spectator.—‘ Of all autobiographies that have ever been published, this is the 
most entertaining. It is more like a novel of Captain Marryat’s or Mayne Reid’s 
than the staid and sober narratives which usually appear under the somewhat awe- 
inspiring title of autobiographies. It is one continual flow of adventures told in a 
Vigorous, idiomatic, and colloquial style, which in every line shows the man of action 
and activity overflowing with animal spirits.’ 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








| LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS AND LIFE. 


Only Authorised and Complete Editions, | 





CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume :— 
Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d., or 3s. 64. gilt edges. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


Student's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 65. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. &s. | Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated by S. Hats, 1s. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by H. Courtnorg-Bowen, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
the SECOND :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s. 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. | Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo, #4, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 
lliustrated by G. Scharf, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, fep. 4to. 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fep, 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s, 6d. cloth, or 2s, 6d, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo0. 48, 6d, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES :— 


Student’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
1 Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited 
by his Sister, Lady Trevetyan. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s, 
Library Edition, with Portrait, 8 vols. demy 8vo. £5. 5s, 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. 


i Edited, with Occasional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O, Trevetyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Trevetyan, Bart. 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, ' 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. “%** 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





SOLID BRASS EBONISED EARLY-ENGLISH 
OCCASIONAL EASY CHAIRS.  WaNDSOMELY EMBOSSED OCCASIONAL TABLE, 


Upholstered in rich Silk Tapestries and 
Plush, with carved banisters, or stuffed GIRANDOLE, 2 ft. “a oo | Mil. 1s, OF. 
at back, 28s. 6d. With two Candle Brackets, best A large variety of Early-English 
An immense variety of Easy Chairs bevelled plate, and velvet mount, Decorative Furniture always kept 
always on view in the Show Rooms, 15 in. by 11 in., 15s. 9d. in stock, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Reconstructed, revised, and 
brought down to the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cargs. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


TREASURY OF_ NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Fep. 8vo. with 900 Woodeuts, 6s. 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip- 


tive, and Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Outlines of Universal History, 
gg Histories of all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 
ep. 8vo. 6s. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY OF 
REFERENCE. Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, &. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 2 Popular 


Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE;; being a 


Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is 
made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 
300 Woodeuts, Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. Edited by J. Luypzey, FRS. and T. Moors, F.L.S. With 274 
Woodeuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fep. 8vo. 12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 























THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. LL.D. 
No, 5, JANUARY, royal 8vo. price 5s, 
1. Articles. Contents. 
THE EMPRESS THEODORA. By C. E. Matter. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By H. G. Keene. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND THE VALOIS PRINCES. By Miss A. M. F. Rozinson. 


EARLY EXPLORATIONS OF AMERICA, REAL AND IMAGINARY. By A. R. 
Ropes. 

- Notes and Documents.—The Assyrian History of Ktesias, by John Gilmore—The Roman 
Province of Dacia, by T. Hodgkin—Molmen and Molland, by J. H. Hound—Ranulf Flambard and his 
fons, by T. A. Archer—A Bull of Pope Alexander VI., by Rev. N. Pocock—The Renaissance and the 
Jesuits, by W.S. Lilly—The Depositions relating to the Irish Massacres of 1641, by Miss Hickson—The 
Battle of Edgehill, by T. Arnold—The Squire Papers, by W. Squire—Unpublished Letters of Oliver Crom- 
well, by C. H. Firth. 

3. Reviews of Books by J. Adam, C. Oman, T. F. Tout, A. N., H. C, Lea, Rev. G. G. Perry, 

E. Armstrong, C. H. Firth, 8. R. Gardiner, O. Airy, A. W. Ward, Miss E. B. Hamilton, S, Lane-Poole, 
Montagu Burrows, C. A. Fyffe, &c, 
. List of Historical Books recently published. 


. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


ts 


oo - 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 337, JANUARY, price 6s. 
Contents. 
I, ENGLISH LAND, LAW, AND LABOUR, 
Il. THE LITERATURE OF THE STREETS, 
Il], THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES. 
IV. THOMAS HOBBES. 
V. RURAL LIFE IN ITALY. 
VI. THE HOUSE OF DOUGLAS. 
VII. THE ADVENTURES OF HOBART PASHA. 
VIII. THE THIRD PART OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
IX. THE WORKS OF HANDEL. 
X. TWO ROMAN NOVELS. 
XI. THE LATE CRISIS AND THE COMING SESSION. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


BOOKS ON WHIST. 


The CORRECT CARD;; or, How to Play at Whist: a Whist Catechism. 
By Major A. Camppert-Watxer, F.R.G.S. Fep. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW to PLAY WHIST: wiih the Laws and Etiquette of Whist ; 


Whist Whittlings, and Forty fully-annotated Games, By ‘Frve or Crvps’ (R, A. 
Proctor). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct Play. By R. A. Proctor. 


16mo. 1s, 











The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC GAME of 
WHIST. By Dr. W. Porr, F.R.S. Fep, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


RHYMING RULES, MNEMONIC MAXIMS; and POCKET 
PRECEPTS for MODERN WHIST. Extracted from Dr. Poxx’s ‘Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist.’ 2d. on Card. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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DR. BULL’S TWO MANUALS FOR MOTHERS. 
An Improved Edition, thoroughly revised, price 1s. 6d. 


HINTS TO MOTHERS 


For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy 
and in the Lying-in Room. 





An Improved Edition, thoroughly revised, price 1s. 6d. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 


IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


‘ If lessons in domestic medicine must be given to mothers and others—and we imagine they are inevitable, 
even if not desirable—we do not know that they can be given in better form than in the above books. Mr. 
PaRKER (the Editor) has done his work well. He mixes physiological instruction with bis medical advice, and 
gives his readers to understand the limits within which all domestic medicines should be restricted.’—TH& LANCET. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


a s 
BRONCHITIS, 
LOZENGES, wir 


Prints THOUSANDS of Copies of 
Circulars, Price Lists, Designs, &., 


= IN INDELIBLE BLACK INK, 
THE BEST FACSIMILE PRINTER. Particulars and Specimens post free from 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 13 Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduet, London, E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The Facutty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, ly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 

Being without sugar, spies, or other admizture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
nde total l0cons Dieckened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made taneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 

COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustaining propertios, and is specially adapted for 


early 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


j When I say cure I do not mean merely 

to stop them for a time and then have 

tareatee yw @ them return again. I mean aradical cure, 

I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. 

I warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 

not now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Address in full. It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cure you. 

Address—Dr. H. G. ROOT, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 
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ADEIRA WINE. 


This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 
the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of 
use. Various causes have been at work to account 
for this, but the supreme one was the disease 
which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated the vineyards of the island. Since 
then the vineyards have been steadily, but 
surely, resuscitated. On several occasions pre- 
viously we have drawn attention to this re- 
establishing of the vineyards and the making of 
@ large quantity of wine as good as ever was 
produced in the island. So steadily has the 
production increased, and so slowly has the trade 
revived, that the stock of wine in the island is 
now very heavy. Under these circumstances, 
we have been able to secure a large quantity of 
excellent wine at a price lower than it has been 
for years. For general use we offer beautiful 
Wines at the following low prices, and shall be 
much surprised if such excellent Wines are not 


greatiy appreciated. Per Dozen. 
. 24/- 


No. 1.—FINE DINNER WINE 

No. 2.—FINER AND OLDER. . 30/- 
No. 3.—FINE OLD PALE . 33/- 
No. 4.—FINE OLD. 36/- 


We have also a few Choice Lots of Rare Old Wines, 
very old, in bottle. 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL-9 LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER—26 MARKET STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—83 HIGH STREET. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


0) FNS 


WORLD-FAMED 


iBLOOD 


yan er pr vance ny *« tenages § from all impurities, 
from whatever cause For Scrofuia, a wd 
sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effects 

are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, ofall Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 132 stamps, by THe LINcoLy AND 
MwUm.aND Counttzs’ Daue ComPanNy, 

















VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 
WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE 
PURIFYING PILLS 








THOUSANDS OF CURES hare bee 2 Ri Es 
ve been . numbers 

ad n promouneea INC BLE. The 

nticated Testimonials in disorders of 

ST. ELS Lavee d KIDNEYS ¥ 

DISEAS suffic bo pares aan jek, of thi 

are ien' rove 0) 

most useful Fami #100 Medicine, it being ee On DIRECT PURI- 

FIER OF THE. BLOOD. 

Many persons have found them of service, both in pre- 

venting and relieving SEA SIC. S; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIO S COMPLAINTS. 


In Boxes, price 7 Is. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON 

& a 3 son eh 8 London. ond — 4 
Kingdom, on soosies 

= id by all a Chemists at Shoe on Zareed. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst 

and was gueueusned | by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, sid, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ Only real relief” 
he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


.F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E. 
(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 


Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.0. 
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Allan Quatermain: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 
SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, R.N., 
AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS, 


By H. River HaGGarD, AUTHOR OF ‘SHE,’ 
‘Kina Sotomon’s MInEs,’ &e. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALPHONSE AND HIS ANNETTE. 


FTER dinner we thoroughly inspected all the outbuildings and 
grounds of the station, which I consider the most successful 
as well as the most beautiful place of the sort that I have seen in 
Africa. We then returned to the verandah, where we found 
Umslopogaas taking advantage of this favourable opportunity to 
thoroughly clean all the rifles. This was the only work that he 
ever did or was asked to do, for as a Zulu chief it was beneath his 
dignity to work with his hands; but such as it was he did it very 
well. It was a curious sight to see the great Zulu sitting there 
upon the floor, his battle-axe resting against the wall behind him, 
whilst his long aristocratic-looking hands were busily employed, 
delicately and with the utmost care, cleaning the mechanism of 
the breechloaders. He had a name for each gun. One—a double 
four-bore belonging to Sir Henry—was the Thunderer; another, 
my 500 Express, which had a peculiarly sharp report, was ‘the 
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little one who spoke like a whip;’ the Winchester repeaters were 
‘the women, who talked so fast that you could not tell one word from 
another;’ the six Martinis were ‘the common people ;’ and so on with 
them all. It was very curious to hear him addressing each gun as 
he cleaned it, as though it were an individual, and in a vein of the 
quaintest humour. He did the same with his battle-axe, which he 
seemed to look upon as an intimate friend, and to which he would 
at times talk by the hour, going over all his old adventures with 
it—and dreadful enough some of them were. By a piece of grim 
humour, he had named this axe ‘ Inkosi-kaas,’ which is the Zulu 
word for chieftainess. For a long while I could not make out why 
he gave it such a name, and at last Iasked him, when he informed 
me that the axe was evidently feminine, because of her womanly 
habit of prying very deep into things, and that she was clearly a 
chieftainess because all men fell down before her, struck dumb at 
the sight of her beauty and power. In the same way he would 
consult ‘ Inkosi-kaas’ if in any dilemma; and when I asked him 
why he did so, he informed me it was because she must needs 
be wise, having ‘ looked into so many-people’s brains.’ 

I took up the axe and closely examined this formidable weapon. 
It was, as I have said, of the nature of a pole-axe, The haft, 
made out of an enormous rhinoceros horn, was three feet three 
inches long, about an inch and a quarter thick, and with a knob 
at the end as large as a Maltese orange, left there to prevent the 
hand from slipping. This horn haft, though so massive, was as 
flexible as cane, and practically unbreakable; but, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, it was whipped round at intervals of a few inches 
with copper wire—all the parts where the hands grip being thus 
treated. Just above where the haft entered the head were scored 
a number of little nicks, each nick representing a man killed in 
battle with the weapon. The axe itself was made of the most 
beautiful steel, and apparently of European manufacture, though 
Umslopogaas did not know where it came from, having taken it 
from the hand of a chief he had killed in battle many years 
before. It was not very heavy, the head weighing two and a half 
pounds, as nearly as I could judge. The cutting part was slightly 
concave in shape—not convex, as is generally the case with savage 
battle-axes—and sharp as a razor, measuring five and three- 
quarter inches across the widest part. From the back of the axe 
sprang a stout spike four inches long, for the last two of which 
it was hollow, and shaped like a leather punch, with an opening 
for anything forced into the hollow at the punch end to be 
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pushed out above—in fact, in this respect it exactly resembled a 
butcher’s pole-axe. It was with this punch end, as we afterwards 
discovered, that Umslopogaas usually struck when fighting, driving 
a neat round hole in his adversary’s skull, and only using the broad 
cutting edge for a circular sweep, or sometimes in a mélée. I 
think he considered the punch a neater and more sportsmanlike 
tool, and it was from his habit of pecking at his enemy with it that 
he got his name of ‘ Woodpecker.’ Certainly in his hands it was 
a terribly efficient one. 

Such was Umslopogaas’ axe, Inkosi-kaas, the most remarkable 
and fatal hand-to-hand weapon that I ever saw, and one which he 
cherished as much as his own life. It scarcely ever left his hand 
except when he was eating, and then he always sat with it under 
his leg. 

Just as I returned his axe to Umslopogaas Miss Flossie came 
up and took me off to see her collection of flowers, African 
liliums, and blooming shrubs, some of which are very beautiful, 
many of the varieties being quite unknown to me and also, I 
believe, to botanical science. I asked her if she had ever seen or 
heard of the ‘Goya’ lily, which central African explorers have 
told me they have occasionally met with and whose wonderful 
loveliness has filled them with astonishment. This lily, which 
the natives say blooms only once in ten years, flourishes in the 
most arid soil. Compared to the size of the bloom, the bulb is small, 
generally weighing about four pounds. As for the flower itself’ 
(which I afterwards first saw under circumstances likely to im- 
press its appearance fixedly in my mind), I know not how to 
describe its beauty and splendour, or the indescribable sweetness 
ofits perfume. The flower—-for it only has one bloom—rises from 
the crown of ‘the bulb on a thick fleshy and flat-sided stem, and 
the specimen that I saw measured fourteen inches in diameter, 
and is somewhat trumpet-shaped like the bloom of an ordinary : 
‘longiflorum’ set vertically. First there is the green sheath, 
which in its early stage is not unlike that of a water-lily, but 
which as the bloom opens splits into four portions and curls back 
gracefully towards the stem. Then comes the bloom itself, a 
single dazzling arch of white enclosing another cup of richest 
velvety crimson, from the heart of which rises a golden-colouréd 
stamen. I have never seen anything to equal this bloom in 
beauty or fragrance, and as I believe it is but little known, I: 
take the liberty to describe it at length. Looking at it for the 
first time I well remember. that I realised how even in a flower 
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there dwells something of the majesty of its Maker. To my 
great delight Miss Flossie told me that she knew the flower well 
and had tried to grow it in her garden but without success, 
adding, however, that as it should be in bloom.at this time of 
year she thought that she could procure me a specimen. 

After that I fell to asking her if she was not lonely up here 
among all these savage people and without any companions of her 
own age. 

‘ Lonely ?’ she said. ‘Oh, indeed no! I am as happy as the day 
is long, and besides I have my own companions. Why, I should 
hate to be buried in a crowd of white girls all just like myself so 
that nobody could tell the difference! Here,’ she said, giving her 
head a little toss, ‘I am J; and every native for miles round 
knows the “ Waterlily,”"—for that is what they call me—and is 
ready to do what I want, but in the books that I have read about 
little girls in England it is not like that. Everybody thinks them 
a trouble, and they have to do what their schoolmistress likes. 
Oh! it would break my heart to be put ina cage like that and not 
to be free—free as the air.’ 

* Would you not like to learn ?’ I asked. 

‘So I do learn, Father teaches me Latin and French and 
Arithmetic. 

‘ And are you never afraid among all these wild men ?’ 

‘Afraid ? Oh no! they never interfere with me. I think they 
believe that I am “ Ngai ” (of the Divinity) because I am so white 
and have fair hair. And look here,’ and diving her little hand 
into the bodice of her dress she produced a double-barrelled nickel- 
plated Derringer, ‘I always carry that loaded, and if anybody 
tried to touch me I should shoot him. Once I shot a leopard 
that jumped upon my donkey as I was riding along. It 
frightened me very much, but I shot it in the ear and it fell dead, 
and I have its skin upon my bed. Look there!’ she went on in an 
altered voice, touching me on the arm and pointing to some 
far-away object, ‘I said just now that I had companions; there 
is one of them.’ 

I looked, and for the first time there burst upon my sight the 
glory of Mount Kenia. Hitherto the mountain had always been 
hidden in mist, but now its radiant beauty was unveiled for many 
thousand feet, although the base was still wrapped in vapour so 
that the lofty peak or pillar, towering nearly twenty thousand feet 
into the sky, appeared to be a fairy vision, hanging between earth 
und heaven, and based upon the clouds, The solemn majesty and 
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beauty of this white peak are altogether beyond the power of my 
poor pen todescribe. There it rose straight and sheer—a glitter- 
ing white glory, its crest piercing the very blue of heaven. As I 
gazed at it there with that little girl I felt my whole heart lifted 
up with an indescribable emotion, and for a moment great and 
wonderful thoughts seemed to break upon my mind, even as the 
arrows of the setting sun were breaking on Kenia’s snows. Mr. 
Mackenzie’s natives call the mountain the ‘ Finger of God,’ and 
to me it did seem eloquent of immortal peace and of the pure 
high calm that surely lies above this fevered world. Somewhere 
I had heard a line of poetry, 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 


and now it came into my mind, and for the first time I thoroughly 
understood what the poet meant. Base, indeed, would be the 
man who could look upon that mighty snow-wreathed pile—that 
white old tombstone of the years, and-not feel his own utter insig- 
nificance, and by whatsoever name he calls Him, worship God in 
his heart. Such sights are like visions of the spirit; they throw 
wide the windows of the chamber of our small selfishness and let 
in a breath of that air that rushes round the rolling spheres, and 
for a while illumine our darkness with a far-off gleam of the 
white light which beats upon the Throne. 

Yes, such things of beauty are indeed a joy for ever, and I 
can well understand what little Flossie meant when she talked of 
Kenia as her companion. As Umslopogaas, savage old Zulu as he 
was, said when I pointed out to him the peak hanging in the 
glittering air: ‘A man might look thereon for a thousand years 
and yet be hungry to see.’ But he gave rather another colour to 
his poetical idea when he added in a sort of chant, and with a 
touch of that weird imagination for which the man was remark- 
able, that when he was dead he should like his spirit to sit upon 
that snow-clad peak for ever, and to rush down the steep white 
sides in the breath of the whirlwind, or on the flash of the 
lightning, and ‘slay, and slay, and slay.’ 

‘Slay what, you old bloodhound ?’ I asked. 

This rather puzzled him, but at length he answered— 

‘ The other shadows.’ 

: . a thou wouldst continue thy murdering even after death ?’ 
said. 

' ‘I murder not,’ he answered hotly ; ‘I kill in fair fight. Man 

is born to kill. He who kills not when his blood is hot is a 
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woman, and no man. The people who kill not are slaves. I say 
I killin fair fight; and when I am “in the shadow,” as you white 
men say, I hope to go on killing in fair fight. May my shadow 
be accursed and chilled to the bone for ever if it should fall to 
murdering like a bushman with his poisoned arrows!’ And he 
stalked away with much dignity, and left me laughing. 

Just then the spies whom our host had sent out in the morn- 
ing to find out if there were any traces of our Masai friends about, 
returned, and reported that the country had been scoured for 
fifteen miles round without a single Elmoran being seen, and that 
they believed that those gentry had given up the pursuit and 
returned whence they came. Mr. Mackenzie gave a sigh of relief 
when he heard this, and so indeed did we, for we had had quite 
enough of the Masai to last us for some time. Indeed, the 
general opinion was that, finding we had reached the mission 
station in safety, they had, knowing its strength, given up the 
pursuit of us as a bad job. How ill-judged that view was the 
sequel will show. 

After the spies had gone, and Mrs. Mackenzie and Flossie had 
retired for the night, Alphonse, the little Frenchman, came out, and 
Sir Henry, who is a very good French scholar, got him to tell us 
how he came to visit Central Africa, which he did in a most 
extraordinary lingo, which for the most part I shall not attempt 
to reproduce. 

‘ My grandfather,’ he began, ‘ was a soldier of the Guard, and 
served under Napoleon. He was in the retreat from Moscow, 
and lived for ten days on his own leggings and a pair he stole 
from a comrade, He used to get drunk—he died drunk, and I 
remember playing at drums on his coffin. My father-—’ 

Here we suggested that he might skip his ancestry and come 
to the point. 

‘Bien, messieurs!’ replied this comical little man, with a 
polite bow. ‘I did only wish to demonstrate that the military 
principle is not hereditary. My grandfather was a splendid man, 
six feet two high, broad in proportion, a swallower of fire and 
gaiters. Also he was remarkable for his moustache. To me there 
remains the moustache and—nothing more. 

‘I am, messieurs, a cook, and I was born at Marseilles. In 
that dear town I spent my happy youth. [For years and years I 
washed the dishes at the Hotel Continental. Ah, those were 
golden days!’ and he sighed. ‘I ama Frenchman. Need I say, 
messieurs, that I admire beauty? Nay, I adore the fair. 
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Messieurs, we admire al] the roses in a garden but we pluck one. 
I plucked one, and alas, messieurs, it pricked my finger. She was 
a chambermaid, her name Annette, her figure ravishing, her face 
an angel’s, her heart—alas, messieurs, that I should have to own 
it!—black and slippery as a patent leather boot. I loved ber; 
she was “ so spirituous and abandoned”! that I could not choose 
but love her. I loved to desperation, I adored her to despair. 
She transported me—in every sense; she inspired me. Never 
have I cooked as I cooked (for I had been promoted at the hotel) 
when Annette, my adored Annette, smiled on me. Never’—and 
here his manly voice broke into a sob—‘ never shall I cook so well 
again.’ Here he melted into tears. 

‘Come, cheer up!’ said Sir Henry in French, smacking him 
smartly on the back. ‘There’s no knowing what may happen, 
you know. To judge from your dinner to-day, I should say you 
were in a fair way to recovery.’ 

Alphonse stopped weeping, and commenced to rub his back. 
‘ Monsieur,’ he said, ‘ doubtless means to console, but his hand is 
heavy. To continue: we loved, and were happy in each other’s 
love. The birds in their little nest could not be happier than 
Alphonse and his Annette. Then came the blow—sapristi!—when 
I think of it. Messieurs will forgive if I wipe away a tear. Mine 
was an evil number; I was drawn for the conscription. Fortune 
would be avenged on me for having won the heart of Annette. 

‘ The evil moment came; I had to go. I tried to run away, 
but I was caught by brutal soldiers, and they banged me with the 
butt-end of muskets till my mustachios curled with pain. I had 
a cousin a linendraper, well to do but very ugly. He had drawn 
a good number, and sympathised when they thumped me. “To 
thee, my cousin,” I said, “to thee, in whose veins flows the blue 
blood of our heroic grandparent, to thee I consign Annette, 
Watch over her whilst I hunt for glory on the bloody field.” 

‘“ Make your mind easy,” said he; “I will.” As the sequel 
shows, he did! 

‘I went. I lived in barracks on black soup. I am a refined 
man and a poet by nature, and I suffered tortures from the coarse 
horror of my surroundings. There was a drill sergeant, and he 
had a cane. Ah, that cane, how it curled! Alas, never can 
I forget it. 

‘One morning came the news; my battalion was ordered to 


' Here I have lapsed into Alphonse’s original version. Sir Henry suggests 
that he was trying to translate ‘ si spirituelle et abandonnée.’ 
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Tonquin. The drill sergeant and the other coarse monsters 
rejoiced. I—I made enquiries about Tonquin. They were not 
satisfactory. In Tonquin are savage Chinese who rip you open. 
My artistic tastes—for I am also an artist—recoiled from the idea 
of being ripped open. The great man makes up his mind 
quickly. I made up my mind. I determined not to be ripped 
open. I deserted. 

‘I reached Marseilles disguised as an old man. I went to the 
house of my cousin—he in whom runs my grandfather’s heroic 
blood—and there sat Annette. It was the season of cherries. 
They took a double stalk. At each end was a cherry, My cousin 
put one into his mouth, Annette put the other in hers. Then they 
drew the stalks in till their lips met—and alas, alas that I should 
have to say it!—they. kissed. The game was a pretty one, but it 
filled me with fury. The heroic blood of my grandfather boiled 
up in me. I rushed into the kitchen. I struck my cousin with 
the old man’s crutch. How could I tell that his head was like an 
eggshell? But his skull was thin. The crutch went through it. 
He died. Annette screamed. Tke gendarmes came. I fled. I 
reached the harbour. I hid aboard a vessel. The vessel put to 
sea. The captain found me and beat me. He took an oppor- 
tunity. He posted a letter from a foreign port to the police. He 
did not put me ashore because I cooked so well. I cooked for 
him all the way to Zanzibar. When I asked for payment he 
kicked me. The blood of my heroic grandfather boiled within me, 
and I shook my fist in his face and vowed to have my revenge. 
He kicked me again. At Zanzibar there was a telegram. I 
cursed the man who invented telegraphs. Now I curse him 
again. ‘I was to be arrested for desertion, for murder, and 
returned to the guillotine. I escaped from the prison. I fled, I 
starved. I met the men of Monsieur le Curé. They brought 
me here. Iam here full of woe. But I return not to France. 
Better to risk my life in these horrible places than to know the 
knife of the guillotine.’ 

He paused, and we nearly choked with laughter, having to 
turn our faces away. 

‘Ah! you weep, messieurs,’ he said. ‘No wonder—it is a sad 
story.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Sir Henry, ‘the heroic blood of your grand- 
parent will triumph after all; perhaps you will still be great.’ 

‘Great!’ replied the little Frenchman sadly. ‘I am already 
great. I embody the genius of France. Yes, I—I with my 
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straw hat and my little cane, I am “la France.” But will my 
greatness be recognised? That is the question!’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Sir Henry. ‘And now I vote we goto bed. 
I am dead tired, and we had not much sleep on that confounded 
rock last night.’ 

And so we did, and very strange the tidy rooms and clean 
white sheets seemed to us after our recent experiences, 





CHAPTER V. 


UMSLOPOGAAS MAKES A PROMISE, 


NExT morning at breakfast I missed Flossie and asked where 
she was, 

‘ Well,’ said her mother, ‘ when I got up this morning I found 
a note put outside my doorin which—— Well, here it is, you can 
read it for yourself,’ and she gave me the slip of paper on which 
the following was written : 


‘ DEAREST M »—It is just dawn, and I am off to the hills to 
get Mr. Q—— a bloom of the lily he wants, so don’t expect me 
till you see me. I have taken the white donkey; and nurse and 
a couple of boys are coming with me—also comething to eat, as I 
may- be away all day, as I am determined to get the lily if I 
have to go twenty miles for it.—FLossik.’ 





‘I hope she will be all right,’ I said, a little anxiously ; ‘I 
never meant her to trouble after the flower.’ 

‘ Ah,. Flossie can look after herself, said her mother; ‘she 
often goes off in this way like a true child of the wilderness.’ 
But Mr. Mackenzie, who came in just then and saw the note for 
the first time, looked rather grave though he said nothing. 

After breakfast was over I took him aside and asked him if it 
would not be possible to send after the girl and get her back, having 
in view the possibility of there still being some Masai hanging 
about, at whose hands she might come to harm, 

‘I fear it would be of no use,’ he answered, ‘She may be 
fifteen miles off by now, and it is impossible to say what path 
she has taken, There are the hills;’ and he pointed to a long 
range of rising ground stretching almost parallel with the course 
followed by the river Tana, but gradually sloping down to a dense 
bush-clad plain about five miles short of the house, 
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Here I suggested that we might get up the great tree over 
the house and search the country round with a spyglass; and this, 
after Mr. Mackenzie had given some orders to his people to try 
and follow Flossie’s spoor, we proceeded to do. 

The ascent of the mighty tree was rather a jumpy performance, 
even with a sound rope ladder fixed at both ends to climb up, at 
least to a landsman ; but Good came up like a lamplighter. 

On reaching the height at which the first fern-shaped boughs 
sprung from the bole, we stepped without any difficulty upon a 
platform made of boards, nailed from one bough to another, and 
large enough to accommodate a dozen people. As for the view, it 
was simply glorious. In every direction the bush rolled away in 
great billows for miles and miles, as far as the glass would show, 
only here and there broken by the brighter green of patches of 
cultivation, or by the glittering surfaces of lakes. To the north- 
west, Kenia reared his mighty head, and we could trace the Tana 
River curling like a silver snake almost from his feet, and far away 
beyond us towards the ocean. It is a glorious country, and only 
wants the hand of civilised man to make it a most productive one. 

But look as we would, we could see no signs of Flossie and her 
donkey, so at last had to come down disappointed. On reaching 
the verandah I found Umslopogaas sitting there, slowly and 
lightly sharpening his axe with a small whetstone he always 
carried with him. 

‘What doest thou, Umslopogaas ?’ I asked. 

‘I smell blood,’ was the answer; and I could get no more out 
of him. 

After dinner we again went up the tree and searched the 
surrounding country with a spyglass, but without result. When 
we came down Umslopogaas was still sharpening ‘ Inkosi-kaas,’ 
although she already had an edge like a razor. Standing in front 
of him, and regarding him with a mixture of fear and fascination, 
was Alphonse. And certainly he did seem an alarming object— 
sitting there, Zulu fashion, on his haunches, a wild sort of look 
upon his intensely savage and yet intellectual face, sharpening, 
sharpening, sharpening at the murderous-looking axe. 

‘Oh, the monster, the horrible man!’ said the little French 
cook, lifting his hands in amazement. ‘See but the hole in his 
head; the skin beats up and down like a baby’s! Who would 
nurse such a baby?’ and he burst out laughing at the idea. 

For a moment Umslopogaas looked up from his sharpening, 
and a sort of evil light played in his dark eyes. 
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* What does the little “ buffalo-heifer” [so named by Umslo- 
pogaas, on account of his mustachios and feminine characteristics | 
say? Let him be careful, or I will cut his horns. Beware, little 
man monkey, beware !’ 

Unfortunately Alphonse, who was getting over his fear of him, 
went on laughing at ‘ ce dréle d’un monsieur noir.’ I was about 
to warn him to desist, when suddenly the huge Zulu bounded off 
the verandah on to the open space where Alphonse was standing, 
his features alive with a sort of malicious enthusiasm, and began 
swinging the axe round and round over the Frenchman’s head. 

‘Stand still, I shouted; ‘do not move as you value your life 
—he will not hurt you ;’ but I doubt if Alphonse heard me, being, 
fortunately for himself, almost petrified with horror. 

Then followed the most extraordinary display of sword, or 
rather of axemanship, that I ever saw. First of all the axe went 
flying round and round over the top of Alphonse’s head, with an 
angry whirl and such extraordinary swiftness that it looked like a 
continuous band of steel, ever getting nearer and yet nearer to 
that unhappy individual’s skull, till at last it grazed it as it flew. 
Then suddenly the motion was changed, and it seemed to literally 
flow up and down his body and limbs, never more than an eighth 
of an inch from them, and yet never striking them. It was a 
wonderful sight to see the little man fixed there, having apparently 
realised that to move would be to run the risk of sudden death, 
while his black tormentor towered over him, and wrapped him 
round with the quick flashes of the axe. Fora minute or more this 
went on, till suddenly I saw the moving brightness travel down 
the side of Alphonse’s face, and then outwards and stop. As it did 
so a tuft of something black fell to the ground; it was the tip of 
one of the little Frenchman’s curling mustachios. 

Umslopogaas leant upon the handle of Inkosi-kaas, and broke 
into a long, low laugh; and Alphonse, overcome with fear, sank 
into a sitting posture on the ground, whilst we stood astonished 
at this exhibition of almost superhuman skill and mastery of a 
weapon. ‘Inkosi-kaas is sharp enough,’ he shouted; ‘the blow 
that clipped the “ buffalo-heifer’s” horn would have split a man 
from the crown to the chin. Few could have struck it but I; none 
could have struck it and not taken off the shoulder too. Look, 
thou little heifer! Am I a good man to laugh at, thinkest thou ? 
For a space hast thou stood within a hair’s-breadth of death. Laugh 
not again, lest the hair’s-breadth be wanting. I have spoken.’ 

‘What meanest thou by such mad tricks ?’ I asked of Umslo- 
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pogaas, indignantly. ‘Surely thou art mad, Twenty times didst 
thou go near to slaying the man.’ 

‘And yet, Macumazahn, I slew not. Thrice as Inkosi-kaas flew 
the spirit entered into me to end him, and send her crashing 
through his skull; but I did not. Nay, it was but a jest; but 
tell the “ heifer” that it is not well to mock at suchasI. Now 
I go to make a shield, for I smell blood, Macumazahn—of a truth 
I smell blood. Before the battle hast thou not seen the vultures 
grow of asudden in the sky? They smell the blcod, Macumazahn, 
and my scent is more keen than theirs, There is a dry ox-hide 
down yonder ; I go to make a shield.’ 

‘That is an uncomfortable sort of retainer of yours,’ said 
Mr. Mackenzie, who had witnessed this extraordinary scene. * He 
has frightened Alphonse out of his wits ; look!’ and he pointed to 
the Frenchman, who, with a scared white face and trembling 
limbs, was making his way into the house. ‘I don’t think that he 
will ever laugh at “le monsieur noir” again.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered I, ‘it is ill jesting with such as he. When 
he is roused he is like a fiend, and yet he has a kind heart in his 
own fierce way. I remember years ago seeing him nurse a sick 
child for a week. He is a strange character, but true as steel, and 
a strong stick to rest on in danger.’ 

‘He says he smells blood,’ said Mr. Mackenzie. ‘I only trust 
he is not right. I am getting very fearful about my little girl. 
She must have gone far, or she would be home by now. It is 
half-past three o'clock.’ 

I pointed out that she had taken food with her, and very likely 
would not in the ordinary course of events return till nightfall ; 
but I myself felt very anxious, and fear that my anxiety betrayed 
itself. 

Shortly after this, the people whom Mr. Mackenzie had sent 
out to search for Flossie returned, stating that they had followed 
the spoor of the donkey for a couple of miles and had then lost it 
on some stony ground, nor could they discover it again. They had, 
however, scoured the country far and wide, but without success. 

After this the afternoon wore drearily on, and towards evening, 
there still being no signs of Flossie, our anxiety grew very keen. 
As for the poor mother, she was quite prostrated by her fears, and 
no wonder, but the father kept his head wonderfully well. Every- 
thing that could be done was done: people were sent out in all 
directions, shots were fired, and a continuous outlook kept fi from 
the great tree, but without avail. 
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And then at last it grew dark, and still no sign of fair-haired 
little Flossie. 

At eight o’clock we had supper. It was but a sorrowful meal, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie did not appear at it. We three also were 
tery silent, for in addition to our natural anxiety as to the fate 
of the child, we were weighed down by the sense that we had 
brought this trouble on the head of our kind host. When supper 
was nearly at an end I made an excuse to leave the table. I 
wanted to get outside and think the situation over. I went on to 
the verandah and, having lit my pipe, sat down on a seat about a 
dozen feet, from the right-hand end of the structure, which was, 
as the reader may remember, exactly opposite one of the narrow 
doors of the protecting wall that enclosed the house and flower- 
garden. I had been sitting there perhaps six or seven minutes 
when I thought I heard the door move. I looked in that 
direction and listened, but being unable to make out anything, 
concluded that I must have been mistaken. It was a darkish 
night, the moon not having yet risen. 

Another minute passed, when suddenly something round fell 
with a soft but heavy thud upon the stone flooring of the 
verandah, and came bounding and rolling along past me. Fora 
moment I did not rise, but sat wondering what it could be. 
Finally, I concluded it must have been an animal. Just then, 
however, another idea struck me, and I got up quick enough. 
The thing lay quite still a few feet beyond me. I put down my 
hand towards it and it did not move: clearly it was not an 
animal. My hand touched it. It was soft and warm and heavy. 
Hurriedly I lifted it and held it up against the faint starlight. 

It was a newly severed human head! 

I am an old hand and not easily upset, but I own that that 
ghastly sight made me feel sick. How had the thing come there ? 
Whose was it? I put it down and ran to the little doorway. I 
could see nothing, hear nobody. . I was about to go out into the 
darkness beyond, but remembering that to do so was to expose 
myself to the risk of being stabbed; I drew back, shut the door, 
and bolted it. Then I returned to the verandah, and in as 
careless a voice as I could command called Curtis. I fear, how- 
ever, that my tones must have betrayed me, for not only Sir 
Henry but also Good and Mackenzie rose from the table and 
came hurrying out. 

‘ What is it?’ said the clergyman, anxiously. 

Then I had to tell them. 
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Mr. Mackenzie turned pale as death under his red skin. We 
were standing opposite the hall door and there was a light in it 
so that I could see. He snatched the head up by the hair and 
held it in the light. 

‘It is the head of one of the men who accompanied Flossie,’ 
he said with a gasp. ‘ Thank God it is not hers!’ 

We all stood and stared at each other aghast. What was to 
be done ? 

Just then there was a knocking at the door that I had bolted, 
and a voice cried, ‘ Open, my father, open !’ 

The door was unlocked, and in fled a terrified man. He was 
one of the spies who had been sent out. 

‘ My father,’ he cried, ‘the Masai are on us! A great body of 
them have passed round the hill and are moving towards the old 
stone kraal down by the little stream. My father, make strong 
thy heart! In the midst-of them I saw the white ass, and on it 
sat the Waterlily [Flossie]. An Elmoran [young warrior] led 
the ass, and by its side walked the nurse weeping. The men who 
went with her in the morning I saw not.’ 

* Was the child alive?’ asked Mr. Mackenzie, hoarsely. 

‘ She was white as the snow but well, my father. They passed 
quite close to me, and looking up from where I lay hid I saw her 
face against the sky.’ 

‘God help her and us!’ groaned the clergyman. 

‘ How many are there of them ?’ I asked. 

‘ More than two hundred—two hundred and half a hundred.’ 

Once more we looked one on the other. What was to be done ? 
Just then there rose a loud insistent cry outside the wall. 

‘Open the door, white man; open the door! A herald—a 
herald to speak with thee.’ Thus cried the voice. 

Umslopogaas ran to the wall, and, reaching with his long arms 
to the coping, lifted his head above it and gazed over. 

‘I see but one man,’ he said, ‘He is armed, and carries a 
basket in his hand.’ 

‘Open the door,’ I said. ‘ Umslopogaas, take thine axe and 
stand thereby. Let one man pass. If another follow, slay.’ 

The door was unbarred. In the shadow of the wall stood 
Umslopogaas, his axe raised above his head to strike. Just then 
the moon came out. There was a moment’s pause, and then in 
stalked a Masai Elmoran, clad in the full war panoply that I have 
already described, but bearing a large basket in his hand. The 
moonlight shone bright upon his great spear as he walked. He 
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was physically a splendid man, apparently about thirty-five years 
of age. Indeed, none of the Masai that I saw were under six feet 
high, though mostly quite young. When he got opposite to us 
he halted, put down the basket, and struck the spike of his spear 
into the ground, so that it stood upright. 

‘Let us talk,’ he said. ‘The first messenger we sent to you 
could not talk ;’ and he pointed to the head which lay upon the 
paving of the stoep—a ghastly sight in the moonlight; ‘ but I 
have words to speak if ye have ears to hear. AlsoI bring presents ;’ 
and he pointed to the basket and laughed with an air of swaggering 
insolence that is perfectly indescribable, and yet which one could 
not but admire, seeing that he was surrounded by enemies, - 

“Say on,” said Mr. Mackenzie. “ir Tab 

‘I am the “ Lygonani” [war captain] of a part-of the Masai of 
the Guasa Amboni. I and my men followed these three white 
men,’ and he pointed to Sir Henry, Good, and myself, ‘ but they 
were too clever for us, and escaped hither. We have a quarrel 
with them, and are going to kill them.’ 

‘Are you, my friend ?’ said I to myself. cai 

‘In following these men we this morning caught two: black 
men, one black woman, a white donkey, and a white girl. One of 
the black men we killed—there is his head upon the pavement; 
the other ran away. The black woman, the little white girl, and 
the white ass we took and brought with us. In proof thereof 
have I brought this basket that she carried. Is it not thy 
daughter’s basket ?’ 

Mr. Mackenzie nodded, and the warrior went on. 

‘Good! With thee and thy daughter we have no quarrel, nor 
do we wish to harm thee, save as to thy cattle, which we have 
already gathered, two hundred and forty head—a beast for every 
man’s father.’ ! 

Here Mr. Mackenzie gave a groan, as he greatly valued this 
herd of cattle, which he bred with much care and trouble. 

‘So, save for the cattle, thou mayst go free ; more especially,’ 
he added frankly, glancing at the wall, ‘as this place would be a 
difficult one to take. But as to these.men it is otherwise; we 
have followed them for eight days, and must kill them. Were we 
to return to our kraal without having done so, all the girls would 


make a mock of us. So, however troublesome it may be, they 
must die, 


* The Masai Elmoran or young warrior can own no property, so all the booty 
they may win in battle belongs to their fathers alone.—A. Q, 
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‘Now I have a proposition for thine ear. We would not harm 
the little girl; she is too fair to harm, and has besides a brave 
spirit. Give us one’ of these three men—a life for a life—and we 
will let her go, and throw in the black woman with her also. 
This is a fair offer, white man. We ask but for one, not for the 
three; we must take another opportunity to kill the other two. 
I do not even pick my man, though I should prefer the big one,’ 
pointing to Sir Henry; ‘he looks strong, and would die more 
slowly.’ 

‘And if I say I will not yield the man ?’ said Mr. Mackenzie. 

* Nay, say not so, white man,’ answered the Masai, ‘ for then 
thy daughter dies at dawn, and the woman with her says thou 
hast no other child. Were she older I would take her for a 
servant; but as she is so young I will slay her with my own hand 
—aye, with this very spear. Thou canst come and see, an’ thou 
wilt. I give thee a safe conduct ;’ and the fiend laughed aloud 
at his brutal jest. 

Meanwhile I had been thinking rapidly, as one does in emer- 
gencies, and had come to the conclusion that I would exchange 
myself against Flossie. I scarcely like to mention the matter for 
fear it should be misunderstood. Pray do not let any one be 
misled into thinking that there was anything heroic about this, or 
any such nonsense. It was merely a matter of common sense and 
common justice. My life was an old and worthless one, hers was 
young and valuable. Her death would pretty well kill her father 
and mother also, whilst nobody would be much the worse for 
mine; indeed, several charitable institutions would have cause to 
rejoice thereat. . It was indirectly through me that the dear little 
girl was in her present position. Lastly, a man was better fitted 
to meet death in such a peculiarly awful form than a sweet young 
girl. Not, however, that I meant to let these gentry torture me 
to death—I am far too much of a coward to allow of that, being 
naturally a timid man; my plan was to see the girl safely 
exchanged and then to shoot myself, trusting that the Almighty 
would take the peculiar circumstances of the case into considera- 
tion and pardon the act. All this and more went through my 
mind in very few seconds. 

‘All right, Mackenzie,’ I said, ‘ you can tell the man that I 
will exchange myself against Flossie, only I stipulate that she 
shall be safely in this house before they kill me.’ 

‘Eh?’ said Sir Henry and Good simultaneously. ‘That you 
don’t.’ 
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‘No, no,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘I will have no man’s blood 
upon my hands. If it please God that my daughter die this 
awful death, His will be done. You are a brave man (which I 
am not by any means) and a noble man, Quatermain, aut you 
shall not go.’ 

‘If nothing else turns up I shall go,’ I said decidedly. 

‘This is an important matter,” said Mackenzie, addressing 
the Lygonani, ‘and we must think it over. You shall have our 
answer at dawn.’ 

‘Very well, white man,’ answered the savage indifferently ; 
‘only remember if thy answer is late thy little white bud will 
never grow into a flower, that is all, for I shall cut it with this,’ 
and he touched the spear. ‘I should have thought that thou 
wouldst play a trick and attack us at night, but I know from the 
woman with the girl that your men are down at the coast, and 
that thou hast but twenty men here. It is not wise, white man,’ 
he added with a laugh, ‘to keep so small a garrison for your 
“bhoma” [kraal]. Well, good night, and good night to you also, 
other white men, whose eyelids I shall soon close once and for all. 
At dawn thou wilt bring me word. If not remember it shall be as I 
have said.’ Then turning to Umslopogaas, who had all the while 
been standing behind him and shepherding him as it were, ‘ Open 
the door for me, fellow, quick now.’ 

This was too much for the old chief’s patience. For the last 
half hour his lips had been, figuratively speaking, positively 
watering over the Masai Lygonani, and this he could not stand. 
Placing his long hand on the Elmoran’s shoulder he gripped it 
and gave him such a twist as brought him face to face with him- 
self. Then, thrusting his fierce countenance to within a few 
inches of the Masai’s evil feather-framed features, he said in a 
low growling voice : 

‘ Seest thou me ?’ 

‘ Ay, fellow, I see thee.’ 

‘ And seest thou this ?’ and he held Inkosi-kaas before his eyes. 

‘ Ay, fellow, I see the toy; what of it?’ 

‘Thou Masai dog, thou boasting windbag, thou capturer of 
little girls, with this “toy” will I hew thee limb from limb. 
Well for thee that thou art a herald, or even now would I strew 
thy members about the grass.’ 

The Masai shook his great spear and laughed long and loud as 
he answered, ‘I would that thou stoodst against me man to man, 


and we would see,’ and again he turned to go, still laughing. 
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‘Thou shalt stand against me man to man, be not afraid,’ 
replied Umslopogaas, still in the same ominous voice. ‘Thou 
shalt stand face to face with Umslopogaas, of the blood of Chaka, 
of the people of the Amazulu, a captain in the regiment of the 
Nkomabakosi, as many have done before, and bow. thyself to 
Inkosi-kaas, as many have done before. Ay, laugh on, laugh on! 
to-morrow night shall the jackals laugh as they crunch thy ribs.’ 

When the Lygonani had gone, one of us thought of opening 
the basket he had brought as a proof that Flossie was really their 
prisoner. On lifting the lid it was found to contain a most lovely 
specimen of both bulb and flower of the Goya lily, which I have 
already described, in full bloom and quite uninjured, and what 
was more a note in Flossie’s childish hand written in pencil 
upon a greasy piece of paper that had been used to wrap up some 
food. in. 


‘DEAREST FATHER AND MOTHER,’ ran the note, — ‘The 
Masai caught us when we were coming home with the lily. 
I tried to escape but could not. They killed Tom; the other 
man ran away. They have not hurt nurse and me, but say 
that-they mean to exchange us against one of Mr. Quatermain's 
party. I will have nothing of the sort. Do not let anybody give 
his life for me. Try and attack them at night; they are going to 
feast on three bullocks they have stolen and killed. I have my 
pistol, and if no help comes by dawn I will shoot myself. They 
shall not kill me. If so, remember me always, dearest father and 
mother. I am very frightened, but I trust in God. I dare not 
write aby more as they are beginning to notice. Good-bye. 
—-FLossig.’ 


Scrawled across the outside of this was ‘ Love to Mr. Quater- 
main. They are going to take up the basket, so he will get the 
lil 

tins I read those words, written by that: brave little’ girl in 
ani ‘hour of danger sufficiently near and horrible to have turned 
the brain of a strong man, I own I wept, and once more in my 
heart I vowed that she should not die while my life could be given 
to save her. 

Then eagerly, quickly, almost fiercely, we fell to discussing 
the situation. Again I said that I would go, and again Mackenzie 
negatived it, and Curtis and Good, like: the true-men that they 
aré; Vowed that, if I did, they would 6° with mié, and die pl ita 
back with meé. 
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‘It is,’ I said at last, ‘ absolutely necessary that an effort of 
some sort should be made before the morning.’ 

‘Then let us attack them with what. force we can muster, and 
take our chance,’ said Sir. Henry. 

‘Ay, ay, growled Umslopogaas, in Zulu; ‘spoken like a 
man, Incubu. What is there to be afraid of ? Two hundred and 
fifty. Masai, forsooth! How many are we? ‘The chief there 
[Mr. Mackenzie] has twenty men, and thou, Macumazahn, hast 
five men, and there are also five white men—that is, thirty men 
in all—enough, enough. Listen now, Macumazahn, thou who art 
very clever and old in war, What says the maid? These men 
eat and make merry; let it be their funeral feast. What said the 
dog whom I hope to hew down at daybreak? That he feared no 
attack because we were so few. Knowest thou the old kraal where 
the men have camped? I saw it this morning; it is thus:’ and 
he drew an oval on the floor ; ‘ here is the big entrance, filled up 
with thorn bushes, and giving on to a steep rise. Why, Incubu, 
thou and I with axes will hold it against an hundred men striving 
to break out! Look, now; thus shall the battle go. Just as the 
light begins to glint upon the oxen’s horns—not before, or it will 
be too dark, and not later, or they will be awakening and perceive 
us—let Bougwan creep round with ten men to the top end of the 
kraal, where the narrow entrance is. Let them silently slay the 
sentry there so that he makes no sound, and stand ready. Then, 
Incubu, let thou and I and one of the Askari—the one with the 
broad chest—he is a brave man—creep to the wide entrance that 
is filled with thorn bushes, and there also slay the sentry, and 
armed. with battle-axes take our stand also one on each side of the 
pathway, and one a few paces beyond to deal with such as pass 
the twain at the gate. It is there that the rush will come. That 
will leave sixteen men. Let these men be divided into two 
parties, with one of which shalt thou go, Macumazahn, and with 
one the “praying man” [Mr. Mackenzie], and, all armed with 
rifles, let: them make their way one to: the right side of the kraal 
and one to -the left ; and when thou, Macumazahn, lowest like an 
ox, all shall open fire with the guns upon the sleeping men, being - 
very careful not to hit the little maid. Then shall Bougwan at 
the far end and his ten men raise their war-cry, and, springing 
over the wall, put the Masai there to the sword. And it shall 
happen that, being yet heavy with food and sleep, and bewildered 
by the firing of the guns, the falling of men, and the spears of 
Bougwan, the soldiers shall rise and rush like wild game towards 
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the thorn-stopped entrance, and there the bullets from either side 
shall plough through them, and there shall Incubu and the Askari 
and I wait for those who break through. Such is my plan, 
Macumazahn ; if thou hast a better, name it.’ 

When he had done, I explained to the others such portions of 
this scheme as they had failed to understand, and they all joined 
with me in expressing the greatest admiration of the acute and 
skilful programme devised by the old Zulu, who was, indeed, in 
his own savage fashion the finest general I ever knew. After 
some discussion we determined to accept the scheme, as it stood, 
as being the best possible under the circumstances, and giving as 
fair a chance of success as such a forlorn hope would admit of— 
which, however, considering the enormous odds and the character 
of our foe, was not: very great. 

‘ Ah, old lion !’ I said to Umslopogaas, ‘ thou knowest how to 
lie in wait as well as how to bite, where to seize as well as where 
to hang on.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, Macumazahn,’ he answered. ‘ For thirty years have 
I been a warrior, and have seen many things. It will be a good 
fight. I smell blood—I tell thee, I smell blood.’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE NIGHT WEARS ON. 


As may be imagined, at the very first sign of a Masai the entire 
population of the Mission Station had sought refuge inside the 
stout stone wall, and were now to be seen—men, women, and 
countless children—huddled up together in little groups, and all 
talking at once in awed tones of the awfulness of Masai manners 
and customs, and of the fate that they had to expect if those 
bloodthirsty savages succeeded in getting over the stone wall. 
Immediately after we had settled upon the outline of our plan 
of action as suggested by Umslopogaas, Mr. Mackenzie sent for 
four sharp boys of from twelve to fifteen years of age, and 
despatched them to various points from whence they could keep 
an outlook upon the Masai camp, with orders to report from time 
to time what was going on. Other lads and even women were 


stationed at intervals along the wall in order to guard against the 
poseibility of surprise, 
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After this the twenty men who formed his whole available 
fighting force were summoned by our host into the square formed 
by the house, and there, standing by the bole of the great conifer, 
he earnestly addressed them and our four Askari. Indeed, it 
formed a very impressive scene—one not likely to be forgotten 
by anybody who witnessed it. Immediately by the tree stood the 
angular form of Mr. Mackenzie, one arm outstretched as he talked, 
and the other resting against the giant bole, his hat off, and his 
plain but kindly face clearly betraying the anguish of his mind. 
Next to him was his poor wife, who, seated on a chair, had her face 
hidden in her hand, On the other side of her was Alphonse, 
looking exceedingly uncomfortable, and behind him stood the three 
of us, with Umslopogaas’ grim and towering form in the back- 
ground, resting, as usual, on his axe. In front stood and squatted 
the group of armed men—some with rifles in their hands, and 
others with spears and shields—following with eager attention 
every word that fell from the speaker’s lips. The white light of 
the moon peering in beneath the lofty boughs threw a strange 
wild glamour over the scene, whilst the melancholy soughing 
of the night wind passing through the millions of pine needles 
overhead added a sadness of its own to what was already a 
sufficiently tragic occasion. 

‘Men,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, after he had put all the circum- 
stances of the case fully and clearly before them, and explained 
to them the proposed plan of our forlorn hope—‘ men, for years I 
have been a good friend to ye, protecting ye, teaching ye, guard- 
ing ye and yours from harm, and ye have prospered with me. Ye 
have seen my child—the Waterlily, as ye call her—grow year 
by year, from tenderest infancy to tender childhood, and from 
childhood on towards maidenhood. She has been your children’s 
playmate, she has helped to tend ye when sick and ye have loved 
her.’ 

‘We have,’ said a deep voice, ‘and we will die to save her.’ 

‘I thank ye from my heart—I thank ye. Sure am I that 
now, in this hour of darkest trouble ; now that her young life is 
like to be cut off by cruel and savage men—who of a truth “ know 
not what they do”—ye will strive your best to save her, and to 
save me and her mother from broken hearts. Think, too, of your 

own wives and children. If she dies, her death will be followed 
by an attack upon us here, and at the best, even if we hold our 
own, your houses and gardens will be destroyed, and your goods and 
cattle swept away. I am, as ye well know,a man of peace. Never 
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in all these years have I lifted my hand to shed man’s blood; but 
now I say strike, strike, in the name of God, Who bade us protect 
our lives and homes. Swear to me,’ he went on with added 
fervour—‘ swear to me that whilst a man of you remains alive ye 
will strive your uttermost with me and with these brave white 
men to save the child from a bloody and a cruel death.’ 

‘Say no more, my father,’ said the same deep voice, that 
belonged to a stalwart elder of the Mission; ‘we swear it. May 
we and ours die the death of dogs and our bones be thrown to the 
jackals and the kites if we break the oath! It is a fearful thing 
to do, my father, so few to strike at so many, yet will we do it 
or die in the doing. We swear!’ 

* Ay, so say we all,’ chimed in the others. 

“So say we all,’ said I. 

*It is well,’ went on Mr. Mackenzie, ‘Ye are true men and 
not broken reeds to lean on. And now, friends—white and black 
together—let us kneel and offer up our humble supplication to 
the Throne of Power, praying that He in the hollow of Whose 
hand lie all our lives, Who giveth life and giveth death, may 
be pleased to make strong our hands that we may prevail in what 
awaits us at the morning’s light.’ 

And he knelt down, an example that we all followed except 
Umslopogaas, who still stood in the background, grimly leaning 
on Inkosi-kaas, The fierce old Zulu had no gods, and worshipped 
nought, unless it were his battle-axe. 

‘Oh God of gods!’ began th clergyman, his deep voice, 
tremulous with emotion, echoing up in the silence even to the 
leafy roof ; ‘ Protector of the oppressed, Refuge of those in danger, 
Guardian of the helpless, hear Thou our prayer! Almighty 
Father, to Thee we come in supplication. Hear Thou our prayer! 
Behold, one child hast Thou given us—an innocent child, nur- 
tured in Thy knowledge—and now she lies beneath the shadow of 
the sword, in danger of a fearful death at the hands of cruel men. 
Be with her now, oh God, and comfort her! Save her, oh Heavenly 
Father! Oh God of battle, Who teacheth our hands to war and 
our fingers to fight, in Whose strength are hid the destinies of 
men, be Thou with us in the hour of strife. When we go forth 
into the shadow of death make Thou us strong to conquer. 
Breathe Thou upon our foes and scatter them ; turn Thou their 
strength to water, and bring their high-blown pride to nought ; 
compass us about with Thy protection; throw over us the ‘shield 
of Thy power; forget us not now in the hour of our sore distress ; 
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help-us now that the cruel man would dash our little ones against 
the stones! Hear Thou our prayer! And for those of us who, 
kneeling now on earth in health before Thee, shall at the sunrise 
adore Thy Presence on the Throne, hear our prayer! Make them 
clean, oh God; wash away their offences in the blood of the 
Lamb ; and when their spirits pass, oh receive Thou them into 
the haven of the just. Go forth, oh Father, go forth with us into 
the battle, as with the Israelites of old. Oh God of battles, hear 
Thou our prayer !’ 

He ceased, and after a moment’s silence we all rose, and then 
began our preparations in good earnest. As Umslopogaas said, 
it was time to stop ‘ talking’ and get to business, The men who 
were to form each little party were carefully selected, and still 
more carefully and minutely instructed as to what was to be done. 
After much consideration it was agreed that the ten men led by 
Good, whose duty it was to stampede the camp, were not to carry 
fire-arms ; that is with the exception of Good himself, who had a 
revolver as well as a short sword—the Masai ‘ sime’ which I had 
taken from the body of our poor servant who was murdered in the 
canoe. We feared that if they had fire-arms the result of thrée 
cross-fires carried on at once would be that some of our own 
people would be shot; besides, it appeared to all of us that the 
work they had to do would best be carried out with cold steel — 
especially to Umslopogaas, who was, indeed, a great advocate of 
cold steel. We had with us four Winchester repeating rifles, 
besides half-a-dozen Martinis. I armed myself with one of the 
repeaters—my own; an excellent weapon for this kind of work, 
where great rapidity of fire is desirable, and fitted with ordinary 
flap-sights instead of the usual cumbersome sliding mechariism 
which they generally have. Mr. Mackenzie took another, and the 
two remaining ones were given to two of his men who understood 
the use of them and were noted shots. The Martinis and some 
rifles of Mr. Mackenzie’s were served out, together with a plentiful 
supply of ammunition, to the other natives who were to form the 
two parties whose duty it was to be to open fire from separate 
sides of the kraal on the sleeping Masai, and who were fortunately 
all more or less accustomed to the use of a gun. 

As for Umslopogaas, we know how he was armed—with an axe. 
It may be remembered that he, Sir Henry, and the strongest of 
the Askari were to hold the thorn-stopped entrance to the kraal 
against the anticipated rush of men striving to escape. Of course, 
for such a purpose as this guns were useless, Therefore Sir Henry 
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and the Askari proceeded to arm themselves in like fashion. It 
so happened that Mr. Mackenzie had in his little store a selection 
of the very best steel English-made hammer-backed axe-heads. 
Sir Henry selected one of these weighing about two and a half 
pounds and very broad in the blade, and the Askari took another 
a size smaller. After Umslopogaas had put an extra edge on 
these two axe-heads, we proceeded to fix them to three feet six 
helves, of which Mr. Mackenzie fortunately had some in stock, 
made of a light but exceedingly tough native wood, something 
like English ash, only more springy. When two suitable helves 
had been selected with great care and the ends of the haft notched 
to prevent the hand from slipping, the axe-heads were fixed on 
them as firmly as possible, and the weapons immersed in a bucket 
of water for half an hour. The result of this was to swell the 
wood in the socket in such a fashion that nothing short of burning 
would get it out again. When this important matter had been 
attended to by Umslopogaas, I went into my room and proceeded 
to open a little tin-lined deal case, which had not been undone 
since we left England, and which contained—what do you think ? 
—nothing more nor less than four mail shirts. 

It had happened to us three on a previous journey that we 
had made in another part of Africa to owe our lives to iron 
shirts of native make, and remembering this I had suggested 
before we started on our present hazardous expedition that we 
should have some made to fit us. There was a little difficulty 
about this, as armour-making is pretty well an extinct art, but 
they can do most things in the way of steel work in Birmingham 
if they are put to it and you will pay the price, and the end of it 
was that they turned us out the loveliest steel shirts it is possible 
to see. The workmanship was exceedingly fine, the web being 
composed of thousands upon thousands of stout but tiny rings of 
the best steel made. These shirts, or rather steel-sleeved and 
high-necked jerseys, were lined with ventilated wash leather, 
were not bright, but browned like the barrel of a gun; and mine 
weighed exactly seven pounds and fitted me so well that I found 
I could wear it for days next my skin without being chafed. Sir 
Henry had two, one of the ordinary make, viz. a jersey with little 
dependent flaps meant to afford some protection to the upper 
part of the thighs, and another of his own design fashioned on 
the pattern of the garments advertised as ‘combinations’ and 
weighing twelve pounds. This combination shirt, of which the 
seat was made of wash-leather, protected the whole body down to 
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the khees, but was rather more cumbersome, inasmuch as it had 
to be laced up the back and, of course, involved some extra 
weight. With these shirts were what looked like four brown 
cloth travelling caps with ear pieces. Each of these caps was 
however, quilted with steel links so as to afford a most valuable 
protection for the head. 

It seems almost laughable to talk of steel shirts in these days 
of bullets, against which they are of course quite useless; but 
where one has to do with savages, armed with cutting weapons 
such as assegais or battle-axes, they afford the most valuable 
protection, being, if well made, quite mvulnerable to them. I 
have often thought that if only the English Government had in 
our savage wars, and more especially in the Zulu war, thought fit 
to serve out light steel shirts, there would be many a man alive 
to-day who, as it is, is dead and forgotten. 

To return: on the present occasion we blessed our foresight 
in bringing these shirts, and also our good luck, in that they 
had not been stolen by our rascally bearers when they bolted 
with our goods. As Curtis had two, and, after considerable 
deliberation, had made up his mind to wear his combination 
one himself—the extra three or four pounds’ weight being a 
matter of no account to so strong a man, and the protection 
afforded to the thighs being a very important matter to an 
individual not armed with a shield of any kind —I suggested 
that he should lend the other to Umslopogaas, who was to share 
the danger and the glory of his post. He readily consented, and 
called the Zulu, who came bearing Sir Henry’s axe, which he had 
now fixed up to his satisfaction, with him. When We showed him 
the steel shirt, and explained to him that we wanted him to wea 
it, he at first declined, saying that he had fought in his own skin 
for thirty years, and that he was not going to begin now to fight in 
an iron one. Thereupon I took a heavy spear, and, spreading the 
shirt upon the floor, drove the spear down upon it with all my 
strength, the weapon rebounding without leaving a mark upon 
the tempered steel. This exhibition half converted him; and 
when I pointed out to him how necessary it was that he should 
not let any old-fashioned prejudices he might possess stand in the 
way of a precaution which might preserve a valuable life at a time 
when men were scarce, and also that if he wore this shirt he 
might dispense with a shield, and so have both hands free, he 
yielded at once, and proceeded to invest his great frame with the 
‘iron skin.’ And indeed, although made for Sir Henry, it fitted 
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the great Zulu like a skin. The two men were almost of a height ; 
and, though Curtis looked the bigger man, I am inclined to think 
that the difference was more imaginary than real, the fact. being 
that, although he was plumper and rounder, he was not really big- 
ger, except in the arm. Umslopogaas had comparatively speaking 
thin arms, but they were as strong as wire ropes. At any rate, 
when they both stood, axe in hand, invested in the brown mail, 
which clung to their mighty forms like a web garment, showing 
the swell of every muscle and the curve of every line, they formed 
a pair that any ten men might shrink from meeting. 

It was now nearly one o’clock in the morning, and the spies 
reported that, after having drunk the blood of the oxen and eaten 
enormous quantities of meat, the Masai were going to sleep 
round their watchfires; but that sentries had been posted at each 
opening of the kraal. Flossie, they added, was sitting not far 
from the wall in the centre of the western side of the kraal, and 
by her were the nurse and the white donkey, which was tethered 
to a peg. Her feet were bound with a rope, and warriors were 
lying about all round her. 

As there was absolutely nothing further that could be done 
then we all took some supper, and went to lie down for a couple 
of hours. I could not help admiring the way in which old 
Umslopogaas flung himself down upon the floor, and, unmindful 
of what was hanging over him, instantly sank into a deep sleep. 
I don’t know how it was with the others, but I could not do as 
much, Indeed, as is usual with me cn these occasions, I am sorry 
to say that I felt rather frightened; and, now that some of the 
enthusiasm had gone out of me, and I began to calmly contemplate 
what we had undertaken to do, truth compels me to add that I 
did not like it. We were but thirty men all told, a good many 
of whom were no doubt quite unused to fighting, and we were going 
to tackle two hundred and fifty of the fiercest, bravést, and most 
formidable savages in Africa, who, to make matters worse, were 
protected by a stone wall. It was, indeed, a mad undertaking, and 
what made it even madder was the exceeding improbability of our 
being able to take up our positions without attracting the notice 
of the sentries, Of course if we once did that—and any slight 
accident, such as the chance discharge of a gun, might do it—we 
were done for, for the whole camp would be up in a second, and 
our only hope lay in a surprise. 

The bed whereon I lay indulging in these uncomfortable re- 
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flections was near an open window that looked on to the verandah, 
through which came an extraordinary sound of groaning and 
weeping. For a time I could not make out what it was, but at 
last I got up and putting my head out of the window stared 
about. Presently I saw a dim figure kneeling on the end of the 
verandah and beating his breast—in which I recognised Alphonse. 
Not being able to understand his French talk or what on earth he 
was at, I called to him and asked him what he was doing. 

‘ Ah, monsieur,’ he sighed, ‘I do make prayer for the souls of 
those whom I shall slay to-night.’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘then I wish that you would do it a little 
more quietly.’ 

Alphonse retreated, and I heard no more of his groans. And 
so the time passed, till at length Mr. Mackenzie called me ina 
whisper through the window, for of course everything had now 
to be done in the most absolute silence. ‘Three o’clock,’ he said, 
‘we must begin to move at half-past.’ 

I told him to come in and presently he entered, and I am 
bound to say that if it had not been that just then I had not 
got a laugh anywhere about me, I should have exploded at the 
sight he presented armed for battle. To begin with, he had on a 
clergyman’s black swallow-tail and a kind of broad-rimmed black 
felt hat, both of which he had donned on account, he said, of their 
dark colour. In his hand was the Winchester repeating rifle 
we had lent him; and stuck in an elastic cricketing belt, like 
those worn by English boys, were, first, a huge buckhorn-handled 
carving knife with a guard to it, and next a long-barrelled Colt’s 
revolver. 

‘Ah, my friend,’ he said, seeing me staring at his belt, ‘ you 
are looking at my “carver.” I thought it might come in handy 
if we came to close quarters; it is excellent steel, and many is 
the pig I have killed with it.’ 

By this time everybody was up and dressing. I put on a light 
Norfolk jacket over my mail shirt in order to have a pocket handy 
to hold my cartridges, and buckled on my revolver. Good did 
the same, but Sir Henry put on nothing except his mail shirt, 
steel-lined cap, and a pair of ‘ veldt-schoons’ or soft hide shoes, 
his legs being bare from the knees down. His revolver he strapped 
on round his middle outside the armoured shirt. 

Meanwhile Umslopogaas was mustering the men in the square 
under the big tree and going the rounds to see that each was 
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properly armed, etc. At the last moment we made one change. 
Finding that two of the men who were to have gone with the firing 
parties knew little or nothing of guns, but were good spearsmen, 
we took away their rifles, supplied them with shields and long 
spears of the Masai pattern and told them off to join Curtis, 
Umslopogaas, and the Askari in holding the wide opening; it 
having become clear to us that three men, however brave and 
strong, were too few for the work. 


(To be continued.) 

















Mysterious Disappearances. 


‘Land in your eye !’ said the mate, who was looking through the telescope. 
Two Years Before the Mast. 


OMETHING of humour goes to the fancy of a shipmaster 
homeward-bound with a mind oppressed by the discovery of 
land that is literally ‘all in his eye.’ The emotions excited by 
Samuel Weller’s lantern in the soul of the scientific gentleman 
would be trifling compared with the fine triumph of a man who 
is the first to discover land. Though it be but a rock—nay, a reef 
or shoal—is it not a surer hand than that of the greatest poet for 
the carrying of one’s name down to the remotest posterity? 
What as a memorial so excellent and enduring as a piece of 
mother-earth? Every new chart enlarges the bounds of the dis- 
coverer’s fame. Take such a man as Bugsby. In what old 
black-letter book the life of him lies pierced through and through 
by worms I know not. I might search Limehouse and Poplar 
and find no oldest inhabitant able to tell me a word about 
Bugsby, whether he was a great merchant or a haggard water- 
thief, whether he fetched his last breath in Execution Dock, or 
died very honestly in a four-poster. Yet so long as the silver 
Thames shall flow, so long (I am afraid) will its translucent tide 
—particularly in the neighbourhood of the East India Docks and 
the aromatic Isle of Dogs—go on murmuring the elegant: name 
of Bugsby. Bugsby’s Reach! Think of the enormous fame 
of Bugsby! Then should not a master-mariner, sailing home with 
an entry concerning a discovery of land in his log-book, feel 
extremely boastful and happy? Supposing it to be, as it almost 
always is in this age of an exhausted world, an island or a rock 
entirely ‘in his eye’: it will be the same to him; he will go to 
his grave as cocksure about it as if he had landed, hoisted the 
Union Jack, taken possession of it in the Queen’s name, and 
called it by his own. Several nations may send forth ships to 
examine the spot: all whose commanders shall return and say 
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there is nothing to be seen. But the first discoverer of land is a 
being not to be easily cheated out of his convictions. ‘ Land-ho!’ 
‘Whereaway?’ ‘Dead abeam!’ and there it must stand, a piece 
of holy ground in our skipper’s faith, latitude unquestionable, 
longitude exact, though a shift of wind or a new complexion of 
light would attenuate the solid object into a texture considerably 
thinner than the most difficult of the difficult airs of the moun- 
tain-tops. 

Some islands have been unaffected dreams. Such was that 
shore which at the dawning of the day proved to be ‘a land flat 
to our sight, and full of boscage, which made it show the more 
dark,’ called by its discoverer New Atlantis. Such was that happy 
republic whose ‘ figure is not unlike a crescent ; between its horns 
the sea comes in eleven miles broad, and spreads itself into a great 
bay.’ Such, too, are the queer countries of Swift and Rabelais, 
and of ‘several philosophers and poets, both of ancient and 
modern times. But, on the other hand, many of the old sea-girt 
demon-haunted rocks, the sunny and spice-sweetened and flower- 
coloured dominions of the ocean fairies, the little surf-washed 
principalities of dead seamen’s souls, were as real as immoderate 
private conviction could render them. 

The ocean was a huge mystery; and things which fami- 
liarity has long ago rendered insignificant were instinct with the 
terror, the splendour, the power, the majesty of the ocean, mar- 
vellous with the spirit of the measureless surface and the un- 
fathomed depths, in the midst of which the early mariner found 
them. ° The enchanted island was real enough then. ‘The sea-life 
was in its beginning: it was credulous as a man’s childhood is; 
and, childlike, it took wonders and astonishments and impossi- 
bilities for the truth, and by sheer stress of prodigious faith made 
them so. 

It must have been a noble time to go to sea in. A boy 
starts now as a sailor for India or China, and his head is full of 
faxicies of elephants; ivory, gleaming towers, wild beasts, colotired 
men, and strange coins. His imagination reaches no further than 
his reading, or what has been told him. He pretty well knows 
what he is to see, and, of course, what he sees falls infinitely short 
of his expectations. But the ocean to the ancient mariner was 
pure Wonderland. Read what he has to say of the whale, the 
albatross, the iceberg. Coleridge catches the infantile awe and 
astonishment of the early voyagers in that exquisite ‘rime’ of 
his, in ‘which the commonplaées of the deep show mighty and 
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fearful, as a sort of prodigies indeed, in the organ-utterance of 
the aged seaman of lean and Ember-week-like aspect. In these 
days if a man arrives home with a yarn of an uncharted rock his 
tale is to the last degree prosaic. The primitive navigator, on the 
other hand, would have found it a heap of extraordinary sights, 
a niass of miracles. Of course he had this advantage over us 
moderns: he could hint at its situation with such happy ambi- 
guity as would defy discovery of it, even if the astrolabe and the 
cross-staff had been as precise as the sextant and the chrono- 
meter. But then he credited his own detections. His tales 
rendered his charts as queer to the eye as a star-map outlined 
with the zodiacal symbolism; and the ocean was like Spenser’s 
poem for witcheries, marvels, necromancies, monstrous shapes, 
dreadful sounds, and mysterious islands. A romantic marine 
age, indeed, when Cape Fly-away was to be doubled, and No- 
man’s land made! 

Of the unparalleled isles of the ancient mariner many 
descriptions are: extant. We hear of floating islands verdant 
with tropic vegetation suddenly rising to the surface of the 
sea, then foundering; of islands covered with medicinal herbs 
of greater efficacy even than the most largely advertised of 
modern. pills; approaching the coast once in every seven years; 
of islands. inhabited by women only; of islands merely en- 
chanted, such as the old New England yoyager’s: ‘very 
thick foggie weather, we sailed by an enchanted island, saw 
a great deal of filth and rubbish floating by the ship’; of 
islands formed-of green meadows, which, says Mr. Wirt Sikes, 
‘were supposed: to be the abode of the souls of certain Druids 
who, not holy enough to enter the heaven of the Christians, were 
still. not. wicked enough to be condemned to the tortures of 
Anawn, and so were accorded a place in this romantic sort of pur- 
gatorial- paradise’ (‘British Goblins’). Here is one of Mande-~ 
ville’s twisters :— 

.¢Tn an-isle clept Crues, ben “schippes withouten nayles of 
iren, or bonds, for the rockes of the adamandes; for they ben 
alle fulle there aboute in that see, that it is marveyle to spaken 
of... And gif a schippe passed by the marches, and hadde either 
iren bands or iren nayles, anon he sholde ben perishet. For the 
adamande of this kinde draws the iren to him; and so wolde it 
draw to him the sehippe, because of the iren; that he sholde 
never departen fro it, ne never go thens.’ ! 


' Quoted by Simon Wilkin in his edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 
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How must the apprehension of encountering such islands as 
this, capable of wrecking a stout ship by magnetically extracting 
her iron bolts and so dissolving her, have set the knees of the 
sturdiest old sailors knocking one against another! Or figure the 
emotions with which they would view the prospect of going 
ashore upon such an island as we have here: ‘There came a 
southe winde, and drof the shyppe northward, wheras they saw 
an ylonde full dirke and full of stench and smoke; and then they 
herde grete blowinge and blasting of belowes, but they might see 
noothynge, but herde grete thunderyng.’ ! 

But these wonderful isles of the sea differed widely, some 
being very horrible and some being delightful. Oh, sings Thomas 
Moore : 

Oh, for some fair Formosa, such as he, 

The young Jew fabled of in the Indian sea, 

By nothing but its name of Beauty known, 

And which Queen Fancy might make all her own, 
Her fairy kingdom—take its peoples, lands, 

And tenements into her own bright hands, 

And make at least one earthly corner fit 

For love to live in, pure and exquisite ! 


Such an island as this was discovered and duly reported. 
First by a monk, who after sailing three days due east beheld a 
dark cloud, which when it cleared, revealed an island where ‘ was 
joy and mirthe enough.’ This monk had apparently been induced 
to put to sea by the assurance of a mariner that he had met 
Judas floating on a rock! It was reserved for St. Brandan, how- 
ever, to christen this delectable spot, and he called it the Blessed 
Island. Though its existence was fully believed in, its reputation 
faded as the years rolled by and nobody came home to say he 
had seen it. Then, all on a sudden, a Lisbon pilot stumbled upon 
it ina gale of wind, and so whetted the appetite of a Spanish 
nobleman for its felicities that his lordship fitted out an expedi- 
tion for no other purpose than to find it. Happier for him had 
it remained a secret of the deep! he was wrecked upon it, fell 
into a trance that lasted some years, woke up mad, and returned 
to Spain with a long story of its being populated and ruled by a 
descendant of the last King of the Goths. The Spanish noble- 
man’s experiences of its blessedness did not weaken the general 
faith in this ocean paradise; search was made for it so late as 
1721, after which it disappears. Possibly it was the account of 

1 The Golden Legend. 
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some such an island as this that addled the brains of King 
Gavran and sent him seeking for the enchanted fairy meadows 
which floated upon the sea. He took his family with him, and 
he and they were never heard of more. But does not one see in 
all this how real those islands were, how seductive or repellent, 
and how delightfully different from the plain discoveries of the 
modern mariner, whether fancied or real ? 

‘There are traditions,’ says Mr. Wirt Sikes, ‘ of sailors who 
in the early part of the present century actually went ashore on 
the fairy islands, not knowing that they were such until they 
returned to their boats, when they were filled with awe at seeing 
the islands disappear from their sight, neither sinking in the 
sea nor floating away upon the waters, but simply vanishing 
suddenly.’ 

There is pleasantness and softness in the fancy of men in 
olden days putting forth to sea in search of islands of bliss, of 
insulated paradises as visionary as the poet’s dream-like shore 
dimly resounding the wash of fairy breakers, The mariner must 
have spun his yarn to some purpose to awaken that thirsty desire 
of emigration. Many wonders, which might have remained 
hidden for ever in the dark ocean solitude, were lighted on by 
elderly gentlemen, with long hair and in costumes like bed-gowns, 
who were abroad searching for spots which the Jacks of that age 
had declared to be out and away superior to Eden. Maildun, a 
Celtic hero, one of these searchers, came across several islands 
filled with demons and monsters. He also encountered a Circe, 
and eventually the terrestrial paradise. But nothing particular 
seems to have come of these discoveries, and it is to be suspected 
that he did not take the trouble to verify their position. 
Another person, a saint, after a long search, found a holy island 
inhabited by twenty-four monks. How these monks managed to 
get there, in what condition the saint found them, whether they 
were spontaneous growths or a kind of melancholic survival of a 
state of society whose origin is now hopelessly indeterminable, we 
are not told. The same saint also met with an island whose in- 
habitants were fallen angels, and an island populated by fiends, 
who fell upon him and forced him to fly. In fact, if this saint is 
to be believed, he was quite the Captain Cook of his day. Yet 
his search after the Australia Incognita of bliss must, I think, 
be pronounced distinctly unsatisfactory, though one cannot but 
respect a theory of life that could impart the animation of adven- 
ture to a monastic bosom. 
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But much of what old ocean has of romance in its history lies 
in the ancient reports of its wonders, and in the interpretation of 
its legible characters by the child-like vision of the vanished 
shipmen. Remove those Fortunate Islands, those Blessed Islands, 
those islands haunted by ‘demon women wailing for their lovers’: 
strike out from the arinals those fables, faint with a strange light, 
of venturesome marine saints, of marvelling, bright-eyed, hook- 
nosed ‘marineeres’; and I am afraid that what else of human 
poetry remains must be sought in the ship’s forecastle. The very 
fish they saw, sporting in the yeast over the side, were as aston- 
ishing as the islands they passed. ‘Along all that coast,’ wrote 
Mr. Thomas Stevens, ‘ we often times saw a thing swimming upon 
the water like a cock’s combe (which they call a ship at Guinea), 
but the colour much fairer; which combe standeth upon a thing 
almost like the swimmer of a fish in colour and bignesse, and 
beareth underneath in the water, strings, which save it from 
turning over.’! ‘Qd’s fish’ would seem an appropriate expression 
in the mouths of such navigators. What sort of thing is this 
cockscomb with strings? They wrapt up what they saw in 
quaint dark words; and their imagination operating on what they 
beheld set life a-teeming with marvels. Or mark them sailing 
past a headland: ‘ At this Cape lieth a great stone, to the which 
the barkes that passed thereby, were wont to make offerings of 
butter, meale and other victuals, thinking that unlesse they did 
so, their barkes or vessels should there perish, as it hath been 
oftentimes seene ; and there it is very darke and mistie.’? Thus 
these poor old fellows, crossing themselves and singing a litany 
the while, propitiate the demon of the place with offerings of wet 
and dry stores, and you see them in fancy grouped in a body 
upon the deck watching with bowed heads and level alarmed gaze 
the sullen and dismal loom of the coast slowly veering away upon 
the quarter, as though the rugged, fog-swollen mass might at any 
moment shape itself into the titanic proportions of the fiend-king 
of the cold and barren land. To those early eyes such monsters 
revealed themselves, that the like was never heard of before or 
since. A crew would come home and say that they had met 
with an extraordinary animal that had a horse’s body and a pig’s 
head; another, that they had seen a similar wonder, only in this 
case it was a stag’s body with horns; a third, that one day, the 
sea being calm, there rose close to the ship an animal that had 
the bead and snout of a boar, and that spurted water through a 


' Hackluyt, > Jenkins’s Voyage in Hackluyt. 
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tube at the top of its head. Those were the halcyon days of the 
mermaid and the merman; leviathan then sported in twenty 
different terrible shapes, with mouth most hideously garnished 
with quadruple rows of teeth gaping moonwards; the sea-serpent 
wrapped the spinning globe about with a million leagues of scales ; 
strange voices whispered in mysterious accents under the still, 
intertropic starlight, and shapes like the shadows of pinions moved 
upon the midnight air; spectral lanthorns were hung up by 
spirit-hands at the yard-arms and on the bowsprit-end, and, by 
their dull, graveyard illumination, cast a dismal complexion of 
death upon the upwards-staring faces of the mariners. I find 
those early seamen always sailing along as if possessed with an 
uncontrollable awe and reverence; they are punctual in their 
prayers ; the whole story of their navigation is but a single-hearted 
reference to the majesty and mercy of the Most High; the atmo- 
sphere about them trembles to their devout muttering of Aves 
and the low chanting of psalms. The ocean was a mystery, the 
home and the haunt of creatures and objects not to be conceived 
by the understanding of men. The spirit and influence of the 
liquid solitude beyond the familiar line, over whose edge the sun 
rose or sank every day, you will find expressed with artless, most 
impressive power in the narrative of the first voyage of Columbus 
in Harris’s Collection, briefly recited as the great admiral’s adven- 
tures there are. For such and for earlier mariners—as indeed 
for later, down even to the times of Dampier, Shelvocke, Cowley, 
and the Dutch and French explorers of the early years of the 
last century—the sea could not but hold islands of enchantment, 
green places deep in its heart, on whose sands the water-nymphs, 
fresh from their coral pavilions, sat combing their yellow hair ; 
paradisiacal abodes whose soil was brilliant with gold dust, over 
whose trees, radiant with fruit, flew birds of a plumage of dazzling 
splendour, in whose central valley girls of startling beauty might 
be.seen in the moonlight threading with languid eyes the mazes 
of some amorous dance. Did not Herman Melville, so recently even 
as 1830 or 1840, find some such enchanted island as this in the 
Marquesas group ? 

The sudden emergence or subsidence of land would also help 
to confirm the ancient mariner in his belief in magic isles, and in 
their controlment by spells of necromancy. In an old nautical 
magazine, dated 1802, I find the following :—‘ On the seventh of 
June, 1790, the Seahorse, Captain Mayo, of Boston, from the 
coast.of Africa, saw (in lat, 73 South) « large potut of pion sink 
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in one moment into the unfathomable deep! As soon as the 
crew recovered from the inexpressible horror which so tremendous 
a spectacle must have impressed on their minds, they steered up 
to some ships catching whales, and found that their men had 
been spectators of the same awful scene. The seamen involun- 
tarily dropped down upon their knees and thanked God for their 
escape, having been on the same point of land a short time before 
its sudden disappearance.’ 

They saw the land disappear; but suppose no other vessels 
had been in company, and it had chanced that none of the crew 
had seen the land sink; you have then the seeds of an amazing 
relation. Figure a dead calm, all hands below at dinner, and 
nobody on deck but the man at the wheel nodding drowsily over 
the spokes. The land was plain enough in sight, a mile distant, 
perhaps, when the crew left the deck; when they return it has 
vanished. Had it been a ship they would, of course, suppose 
that she had foundered. But land! is it possible that a tall, 
substantial mass of land shall vanish on a sudden like a wreath 
of tobacco smoke ? Had the vessel been whirled away out of sight 
of it by a fierce current? Had she been insensibly blown some 
leagues along by a stout breeze of wind? No. The man at the 
wheel is questioned: he rubs his eyes, stares, it is the same marvel 
to him as to the others. Knowing something of the sailor’s 
character, I will venture to say that had not those men of the 
Seahorse actually seen the land go down, two-thirds of them 
would have gone to their graves persuaded that there had been 
witchcraft in the business. But put the date back three centuries, 
into the period of the real Ancient Mariner. He shall behold the 
cliff founder, if you please, and yet land at Plymouth or Erith with 
an imagination charged to bursting point with this obvious Satanic 
engorgement. I think I see him telling the story. Can his 
hearers, gazing upon his mahogany face, doubt that there are 
islands which rise and sink ? and how can they rise or sink with- 
out magical possession, without being under the government of 
Something to direct them? The ancient mariner might, indeed, 
be beforehand with a solution by importing, let me say, one visible 
jaw of a monstrous fish that did ‘ suck ye londe down to ye admira- 
tion of ye beholders.’ But failing some such explanation, the reason 
must be sought for devil-wards. The island or cliff easily becomes 
the abode of demons or of ocean-spirits, who use their dominions 
as a sort of ship, and who, when they desire a change of air or 
scene, alter their latitude and longitude by the easy expedient of 
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a submarine excursion. Such a solution could not long miss of 
confirmation. For presently arrives some Elizabeth-Jonah, or 
some Ascension, of London, or Jesus, of Hull, with an extra- 
ordinary and incredible report: to wit, that being about fifty 
leagues to the westwards of the island of Madeira, there did 
happen a mighty commotion in the sea ; the water boiled furiously, 
and out of the midst of it there arose a great flame that was 
followed by a thick black coil of smoke which emitted a most 
detestable stench. This, rising, did overspread the heavens 
with a sable canopy, through which the sun, that had before 
been ardent, glowed ruefully with a most affrighting face. 
When the atmosphere had somewhat cleared, and the sea fallen 
flat again, they observed a great heap of black land floating just 
where the flame had been; but now, to their great joy, a small 
gale happening, they hastily trimmed their sails to it and departed, 
with hearty thanksgiving for their merciful deliverance from an 
hideous and diabolic spot. There would be to the full as much 
truth in this as in the account of the subsidence. In every 
century there have been submarine volcanic disturbances which 
have dislodged or uphove points of land, rocks, little and even 
big islands. Suppose what these cheery old mariners beheld was, 
instead of land, a body of compacted weed ; or, not impossibly, a 
dead whale. No matter! home with the thrilling story; and let 
any man be pilloried who shall dare to doubt that the rock that 
came up is not the very identical rock that went down ! 

I find a singular example of the credulity that gives to the 
sea the choicest flavour of romance in aj note to the life of Sir 
William Gascoigne, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in the 
reign of King Henry IV., in the first edition (1750) of the 
‘ Biographia Britannica’ : 

‘When the said Sir Bernard Gascoign (the writer is referring 
toa descendant of Sir William) returned from his embassy into 
England, he took shipping at Dunkirk, and one of the passengers 
who came over with him was Mrs. Aphra Behn, the ingenious 
poetess. It is asserted by the writer of her life that in the course 
of their voyage they all saw a surprising phenomenon, whether 
formed by any rising exhalations or descending vapours shaped by 
the winds and irradiated by refracted lights, is not explained ; but 
it appeared through Sir Bernard’s telescopes, in a clear day at a 
great distance, to be or to resemble a fine, gay, floating fabrick, 
adorned with figures, festoons, &c. At first they suspected some 
art in his glasses, till at last, as it approached, they could see it 
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plainly without them; and the relater is so particular in the 
description as to assert that it appeared to be a four-squared floor 
of various coloured marble, having rows of fluted and twisted 
pillars ascending, with cupids on the top circled with vines and 
flowers, and streamer waving in the air. “Tis added of this 
strange visionary, if not romantic or poetical, pageant—for fancy 
is an architect that can build castles in the clouds as well by sea 
as land—that it floated almost near enough for them to step out 
upon it ; as if it would invite them to a safer landing than they 
sought by sailing; or pretended that the one should be as dan- 
gerous and deceitful as the other; for soon after the calm which 
ensued there arose such a violent storm that they were all 
shipwreckt, but happily in sight of land, to which by timely 
assistance they all got safe.’ 

Here, to be sure, we have a very circumstantial account of a 
very astonishing apparition. This would seem to have been the 
Blessed Island for which the saints and a noble Spanish lord made 
search in earlier times. It is a pity that the story comes to usin 
the life of so lively a romancer as Mrs. Aphra Behn; one would 
rather have had the grave and wary Sir Bernard’s version. 
Certain points suggest the legend of Vanderdecken, as for example 
the circumstance of the storm rising and shipwreck following the 
approach of the island-pavilion. This fabric of fluted pillars and 
radiant banners must count among the mysterious disappearances. 
Why, when these phenomenal glories of the deep floated into full 
view of the mariner, why had not he the heart to straightway 
launch his shallop, row with anchor and cable to the magic strand 
and ‘ fix’ the place, as the Yankees would say, for the satisfaction 
and diversion of posterity? Why should all those wonders have 
been in vain? If the modern seaman lack the poetic vision of the 
early navigator he is more generous in his detections ; he desires 
the world to share in his own satisfaction and goes very painfully 
and exactly to his relation though it does but concern an iceberg 
or a body of vapour. The gallant Rodney, when Commodore 
(1752), was sent cruising in search of an island which one Captain — 
W. Otton, of the snow! St. Paul, of London, discovered in his 
passage from South Carolina, about 300 leagues west of Scilly. 
The record in Otton’s journal was extremely minute. He gave 
the date and hour—March 4, 1748-9, two in the afternoon—in 
which he made the land. He related how it bore, how he tacked, 
how the wind was, and what the latitude and longitude: 


1 A snow is a brig. 
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‘This island stretches N.W. and 8.E., about five leagues long 
and about nine miles wide. On the south side five valleys and a 
great number of birds. This day a ship’s masts came alongside. 
On the south point of said island is a small marshy island.’ 

As though all this should not be deemed confirmatory enough 
of his discovery, the Captain added that he thought he saw a tent 
on the island, and would have gone ashore, ‘ but had unfortunately 
stove his boat.’ Rodney, in company with Captain Mackenzie, 
a distinguished mathematician, cruised for many days, but to no 
purpose. The island was entirely in the eye of the captain of 
the snow St. Paul. An old saint or ancient Spanish nobleman 
would not have let us off so easily. The comparatively modern 
skipper tells of an ordinary island, prosaically but liberally in- 
vites all mariners to participation in his discovery, but humanely 
leaves land-going imagination and curiosity unvexed. The saint 
or the nobleman would probably have heard the sound of viols, 
perhaps an organ; the hymning of a collection of monks would 
have been a distinguishable music ; the more erotic vision of the 
nobleman might have witnessed lovely forms and the seductive 
beckoning of foam-white hands. We should have had gilded 
dolphins gambolling among the breakers and been tickled by a hun- 
dred more wonderful tales than Marryat’s Pasha was regaled with. 

Of what material are these fantastic fabrics, real to the 
beholders, manufactured? Imagination is the loom, but whence 
comes the stuff? Yet there are many spectacles at sea which the 
meditative, artless fancy may easily work into creations of beauty 
or fear, of brilliance, melancholy, and horror. You must go back ; 
put yourself in the place of the mariner newly arrived in an 
ocean-waste whose surface his keel is the first to furrow. Then 
think how the iceberg in the heart of the black gale will strike 
you: the pallid mountain-mass flashing out to the wild violet 
lightning dart, the vision or phantasm of a city of pinnacles, 
spires, minarets, with the crystal smoke of the storm whirling in 
clouds about its towering heights, whose ravines and sears‘thunder 
back in echoes the cannonading of the rushing surges hurling 
their madness upon the side of that mass of rocky faintness. Or 
consider the magnificence and splendour of the Northern sunset— 
different, indeed, from the bald glory of the sinking of the rayless 
tropic orb—viewed by one who, having for days stemmed towards 
the Pole, penetrates for the first time the wide white silence of 
the Greenland parallels. From those dyes of the luminary or the 
more amazing coruscations of the aurora borealis what shadows of 
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realities might not the wondering eye of the mariner evoke, 
observing rainbow islands reposing on seas of gold, lands of 
delicate effulgenee and of tints too exquisitely beautiful to serve 
for less than the home of a race of beings whose idea and raiment. 
must be sought in classic masterpieces in which the gods of the 
Greeks and the Romans are described. From the texture of the 
shoulders of rising clouds, from shifting veins of moonlight in the 
lacelike drapery of white mist, from the luminous shadow of the 
waterspout with its wing-shaped peak and boiling base, the new 
imagination far out upon the bosom of nameless waters would 
readily snatch material enough for those wonders of magic 
spaces of shore which in those times dotted the oceans of the 
world from the latitude of Schouten’s iron headland to the height 
of Nova Zembla. Or, to descend to homelier stuff, omitting the 
mirage—perhaps the fancy’s noblest opportunity on the deep— 
there is the ship bottom up; the inverted hulk that for months 
may have been washing about until she has gathered to her 
sodden timbers a large estate of sea-weed and marine fungi. The 
Telmaque Rock had undoubtedly no better foundation than this. 
The passengers—it was in 1786—saw green grass and moss on 
this rock. This settled the matter; the new island was duly 
logged and then charted, yet what could it prove but a capsized 
hull? So of the famous Ariel Rocks, which, in my humble opinion, 
must be put down to a dead whale or two. 

‘Captain T. Dickson, of the Ariel, when on a voyage from 
Liverpool to Valparaiso, December 1827, saw something of a 
reddish appearance about a quarter of a mile from the vessel; 
sounded in 47 fathoms, fine grey sand. Approaching the object, 
it seemed about six feet above water, when another appeared 
about three feet below the surface; the sea broke on both; much 
seaweed and many birds around ; the position was determined by 
good mer. alt. of sun, and by lunar and chronometric observations.’ ! 

H.M.S. Beagle, with the late Dr. Darwin on board, passed 
several times over the position assigned to these rocks, but found 
nothing—yes, her people found this: ‘ A heavy swell arose on the 
quarter, which struck our weather-quarter boat, and turned her in 
upon the deck .. . I thought we had indeed found the rocks, 
and the huge black back of a dead whale which just then showed 
itself very near the vessel much increased the sensation.’ 

In more ways than one may the mysterious disappearance of 


1 South Atlantic Directory, 1870. A long list of apocryphal islands, rocks, 
and shoals is given in this volume. 
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islands be accounted for. The sternly prosaic mariner will desire 
nothing in this direction that is not real, and of this as little as 
possible. But happily for the poetic student these disappearances 
stop short at the precincts of ocean literature, Enter, and the 
magic is all before you, perennial in its gorgeousness or terror, its 
sweetness of enchantment or extravagance of horror. Who would 
wish one of those visionary islands away ? No prow built by human 
hands need fear them as a danger; they lie in a daylight or a mid- 
night of their own, washed by the elfin surf of faery-land, lashed 
hy the storms of high imagination, phantoms under phantom suns 
und stars, dreams of the young-eyed mariner. They are uncharted ; 
but love has their bearings, and memory holds them fondly to 
their moorings. Of the sea they form the daintiest romance, and 
they give a colouring of poetry even to the dry and austere per- 
petuation of such things in these days of scientific exactness and 
the occasional blunders of the triumphant discoverer. 


W. CiLarkK RUSSELL. 





The Emigration of Young Children 
by the State. 


HE importance of emigration has long been fully acknowledged, 
although not yet taken in hand by the State. There now 
seems some disposition to amend this error, as is shown by a 
proposal recently made, that an official department, to preside 
over all that concerns this subject, should be established. It can 
hardly be doubted that much good would result both to the 
mother country and to her largely unpeopled colonies. I am 
induced to offer a few suggestions of a somewhat novel kind, in 
the hope that they may lead either to modifications in the class 
of emigrants usually selected and sent out, or to supplementary 
measures in the direction indicated in this paper. 

It may be well to state that I have been led to adopt these 
views after many years’ experience of children and their require- 
ments, gained as one of the Surgeons to the East London Hospital 
for Children at Shadwell, where some two hundred of the poorest 
class are seen and assisted every day in the week. It is, in a 
measure, true that a hospital experience is special, but it brings, 
better than any other, into relief and prominence the home sur- 
roundings of poor families, and it is largely ona knowledge of the 
latter that I base my thesis. Although some very suggestive facts 
might be adduced from the annual reports of the Registrar- 
General anent infant life and mortality, I will not enter into statis- 
tics, preferring for the present to discuss the principle rather than 
the details of the scheme. 

Briefly stated, my argument is that, owing to poverty and 
stress of circumstances, an immense number of children are 
being bred and brought up under conditions which cost many 
their lives, or so materially deteriorate their health and constitu- 
tions as to render them unfit for the battle of life. Moreover, 
apart from the question of mere physical health—a matter, 
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nevertheless, of immense moment to an artisan—the home 
surroundings, even when not actually vicious, are far from being 
good, while, outside the home, crime and immorality of every 
sort bring their pernicious influence to bear upon these children 
just at the age when it is most detrimental. I am not in a 
position to say how many families have to content themselves 
with a single room; but I know, both from personal observation 
and from other sources, that there are many thousands whose 
home, night and day, is comprised within the limits of one 
small room. Even when work is comparatively plentiful, many 
thousands of labourers’ families cannot aspire to more than two 
rooms. In either case, father, mother, and children can hardly 
live decently under such circumstances; and it is not to be 


wondered at that the moral instincts of city children are at a 
ruefully low level. 


The increasing emigration which is going on, and has been 
for years, ought by this time to have done something to 
alleviate the condition of the working classes in the mother 
country at least, and yet the cry of the ‘ unemployed’ is louder 
than ever. Can it be that the emigration of adults is a mistake ? 
In a great proportion of cases I believe it is, and that herein lies 
the reason why so little effect seems to be made, notwithstanding 
the many thousands who have started for the colonies. Curiously 
enough, the efforts of the emigration agencies, both commercial 
and philanthropic, have been almost solely directed towards adults. 
I hold that the emigration of adults is wrong in principle, and 
chiefly because the majority of those who go out (often in 
response to special inducements offered) have been failures at 
home: they have no trade or useful craft to rely upon—that is to 
say, they are unskilled labourers, and know as little of the duties 
which belong to a colonist’s life as, unfortunately, they know of 
home life and its obligations. On the other hand, they carry out 
with them the bad habits, the class prejudices, in which they 
have been born and bred. Their social position in the colonies, 
therefore, is in no way ameliorated, but rather the contrary. 
Hence they do not succeed; the utmost that can be expected is 
mere existence, with a continuation in their children of the same 
helplessness, hopelessness, and ignorance. Adults are proverbially 
slow to change their habits ; they cannot throw off a mode of life 
in which they have been bred at home to adopt another which is 
strange to them; and, if they have failed at home, how much 
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more surely will they fail abroad, where everything is new and 
strange? I am well aware that individual exceptions may be 
taken to the above statements. A good carpenter, for instance, 
or a blacksmith would find steady employment, and be weleome 
in many places; and so, too, other skilled workmen. On the 
other hand, how much move wseful would these skilled workmen 
be if, besides their trade, they knew something of colonial life ? 
In this country, at least, the British workman is a strict specialist : 
he knows absolutely nothing of anything but his own trade, and 
very often he only knows part of a trade—that is to say, one 
branch of it. It is only,in large cities where such men are likely 
to find the kind of work they understand; and I believe I am 
right in saying that there is no lack of skilled artisans in the 
larger cities and towns of our colonies. Emigrants are not 
wanted for the larger towns, but they are wanted to open up and 
populate the interior of the country, where to succeed a man 
must be enterprising and know a little of everything, of several 
trades besides his own, and of farming and of husbandry. I 
maintain that hitherto we have not taken up the subject of 
emigration in the best manner. It is hardly possible to find the 
requisite number of suitable emigrants ready made. It is not 
a mere matter of good intentions, of perseverance, or even of 
capital, but rather one of careful and deliberate training. 


It appears to me that the emigration of young children, and 
their careful training, would meet every requirement. Their 
mere removal from the squalid surroundings in which they live 
at present; the improved health status which would follow, not 
of the emigrated children alone, but also of those who remain 
behind ; the cure of the infantile dyscrasiz (tuberculosis, rickets, 
scrofula, syphilis), and the consequent lowering of the present 
high death-rate among young children ; the inculcation of habits 
of industry,” temperance, and thrift; a suitable training in the 
colony where they are to live and settle, are among some of the 
advantages which I would claim. 

I will now very briefly sketch out my plan. To be of real 
service, this emigration of children would have to be carried out 
on a large scale, and large sums of money would be required for 
its adequate initiation and service. It is of such a nature and 
scope that private enterprise and philanthropy could not adequately 
cope with it. The Government should undertake the scheme, 
with all the power and authority that the Government alone 
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could properly exercise, and should work it in concert with the 
colonial authorities. The children, either offered voluntarily or 
taken by the Government administration, would become the 
property of the State—State apprentices—and subject to it, just 
as soldiers are, for a certain number of years. These children 
would be drafted into the various colonies, and so would become 
acclimatised. Instead of being brought up in the back slums of 
towns, they would live in fresh air ; instead of being demoralised 
by overcrowding, they would grow up like human beings ; instead 
of want and starvation, they would have the advantage of plain 
and regular meals. Can it be doubted that the physique of such 
children would be greatly bettered ? 

A suitable settlement or village would be chosen by capable 
persons, and cottages, or huts, or shanties, with the necessary 
outbuildings, would have to be erected in accordance with the 
custom and resources of the locality. Schoolrooms, workshops, 
land for farming and for gardens, would also be required. The 
children would be divided up into families, each family having 
its own house and superintendent. Their education would com- 
mence at the usual age. For the great majority, reading, writing, 
and the simple rules of arithmetic would suffice. When old 
enough, the boys would be taught some trade; the girls would be 
taught to do housework, cook, wash, dairywork, dressmaking, and 
the like. All alike would be taught such things as would be 
useful to and in the particular colony they were living in. Of 
course a knowledge of agriculture would be necessary in all the 
colonies, and ought to be more or less universally taught. So, 
too, carpentering, a most essential accomplishment, and one 
which would prove useful to any colonist. Special aptitudes and 
tastes would have to be encouraged and taken up, whether intel- 
lectual or manual. I know that a certain number of children 
have already been sent out by private societies ; but I do not hold 
with this. The mere sending out of children, and placing them 
in the families of settlers, is a poor substitute for the plan I am 
urging. For the most part, such children become drudges; they 
are taught nothing that is of any real service to them, and they 


are very little better off in their new homes than they were in 
their old ones. : 


Out of any given one thousand children so emigrated and trained 
probably some ten or twenty would grow up into first-class adults, 
and would make excellent heads of settlements for later batches 
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of children; some one hundred or more would make high-class 
adults, and, though they might lack the qualifications necessary 
for heads. of settlements, would, nevertheless, make good over- 
seers and trainers; some of the children would be good for 
nothing ; some would die; the remainder—the rank and file—at 
eighteen to twenty years of age would be far better colonists in 
every sense of the word than any sent out promiscuously from the 
mother country. After a few years, the older children would be 
drafted further afield, and would be told off to the work involved 
in the foundation of new villages and in the necessary extension 
of the old ones; younger children would be sent out to the parent 
establishments. Thus a constant change would be going on. The 
apprenticeship completed, the emigrants would be free to do as 
they thought best. Many would doubtless marry, and permanently 
establish themselves ; some would continue to work for wages at 
the establishments or elsewhere. As has been said, all would be 
taught such duties as every colonist ought to know at least some- 
thing about; some would show special aptitudes for one trade or 
another, and might then be regularly trained to it. So with the 
girls. I should not urge any hard-and-fast rule of conduct, but 
endeavour to do justice to all. Such men and women, after a 
suitable training, would be as much superior to ordinary emigrant 
colonists as drilled soldiers are superior to the raw recruits from 
which they are manufactured. Mutatis mutandis, the results 
of apprenticing and training emigrants would not differ much 
from those of drilling our soldiers, the essential point in each case 
being that they are taught their duties rather than allowed to 
pick up their information any and everywhere. It always appears 
to me that those who would inculcate habits of thrift, so called, 
into the working classes, begin at the wrong end of life—with 
adults instead of with children. The poor are said to be improvi- 
dent, and thriftless. This istrue in a sense.. But what is thrift ? 
Can a woman be thrifty, and teach thrift to her family, who has 
to live from hand to mouth as best she can, and on miserably in- 
sufficient means? Is not thrift a collective word, and does it not 
imply several distinct excellences? Can children be expected to 
imbibe habits of cleanliness, forethought, economy, self-respect, 
self-denial, content, and all the other virtues included in this word 
thrift, in such homes—single rooms !—as those in which so many 
of the poor are born, and live, and die? On the other hand, by 
taking children away from evil example and from evil surroundings 
and by training them up to be useful members of society, an 
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immense amount of good may be done, not to the emigrated 
children alone, but to the great colonies, which are so much in 
need of hands to develop them. 


What children could be sent? Some readers will be shocked 
at the idea of deliberately separating children from their parents, 
and sending them out wholesale to the colonies as emigrants. If 
the homes of these children, or the home influence to which they 
were subjected, in any sense realised what ‘home’ and ‘ home 
influence’ may mean to better-class children, I should be the last 
to urge such a plan as that now under consideration. But for 
children who are exposed to every sort of evil example, and whose 
‘home’ is mostly in the London gutters, nothing but gain could 
result from the change, Are there parents who would voluntarily 
make over their children for the purposes of colonisation? I think 
there are many who would be only too glad, and that a great 
difficulty would be the selection of the most deserving and the 
most suitable. There are, moreover, large numbers of orphaned 
children who have no homes and no ties. I should object to the 
sending out of young criminals, though the young children of 
criminals would be most suitable subjects for enforced emigration, 
with or without their parents’ consent. Indeed, if criminal offences 
deprived the criminals of the rights of guardianship and control 
over their children, a powerful weapon would be placed in the 
hands of the law. At present, what becomes of the children of 
convicts, and what chance have they in the battle of life? If 
there existed a colonising department, with authority to take 
possession of such children of criminals as they might choose 
to select, some few, at least, would be rescued from their otherwise 
hopeless condition. 

One of the essentials of the plan now under consideration is 
that young children only should be selected, before. untoward 
surroundings have had time to undermine the health, or blunt 
the moral sense—before evil habits have been acquired. For this 
purpose, children of about two to five years of age would be the 
most suitable, and, with a view to the greater usefulness of the 
scheme, children from the largest families should have preference. 
Nor would the advantages of such a scheme rest mainly or solely 
with those sent out. If this emigration were carried out on a 
sufficient scale, those who remain behind would have more room ; 
there would be greater chances of finding employment, there would 
be Jess oVeycrowding. The parents, reliév ed of one or two of their 
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children, would be better able to do something like justice to the 
remainder. It will be asked whether such a scheme would not 
encourage ill-considered marriages. Do the present conditions 
discourage these marriages? Do not young men and women, 
neither of whom has any means, or trade, or even regular employ- 
ment, marry notwithstanding, apparently indifferent to the fact 
that children may be born to them, for whom they can provide 
but the barest necessaries of life even when wages are attainable ? 
This is one of the fruits of their own bringing up. They have 
never known any other conditions, and they not unnaturally lack 
the ambition to improve on what seems to them the natural order 
of things. 


Would the cost of carrying out such a scheme, even on a large 
scale, be very great ? Compared with the expense incurred by the 
Poor Law Boards for the relief of paupers, a small sum would 
suffice. But while the former progressively increases and provides 
only for present needs, the emigration and training of children 
would in time to come be a profitable undertaking to the State, 
both at home and in the colonies. It would soon mean, very 
largely, a transfer of expenditure from one department to another 
—that is to say, the establishment of industrial schools on a very 
large scale in the colonies, where population is wanted, where 
land and living are comparatively cheap, where fresh air is abun- 
dant, in lieu of workhouses, workhouse infirmaries, and schools on 
a limited scale at home, where land and living are very dear, 
where overcrowding exists, and where the social surroundings are 
such that children cannot be taught what is useful and good, 
without, from their tenderest years upwards, being involuntarily 
exposed to learn (by example) much that is debasing and bad. 

As a surgeon, I cannot refrain from pointing out the immense 
advantages likely to accrue to the little emigrés from the pro- 
posed change of locality, from their overcrowded homes and streets 
to the bracing air of the colonies. Large numbers of these 
children have inherited debilities and tendencies to disease which, 
unless counteracted, will make them constitutionally weak through- 
out life. Rickets and scrofula are diseases of this kind, and are 
the direct outcome of long-continued unsanitary influences. These 
diseases are yearly becoming more and more dominant among the 
children of the working classes, notwithstanding the immense 
services rendered by the children’s hospitals, now scattered through 
_the country. Any plan which helps to segregate the population 
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of our manufacturing towns will have a favourable effect on these 
diseases, and therefore on the working classes as a body. There 
will be fewer deaths and less sickness among the children, and 
fewer weakly men and women to marry and transmit weakly 
tendencies to their offspring. When we bear in mind the im- 
mense importance of robust health to the artisan classes, it must 
be conceded that the subject is a very large one, and a very press- 
ing one, and that it merits a graver consideration at the hands of 
the Legislature than it has yet received. 

To recapitulate; this plan, if adequately carried out, would 
relieve us of some of the surplus population of our large towns, 
while it would supply that which is essential to the development 
of the colonies—emigrants ; not an overflow of tradeless, helpless, 
vagrant adults, but young children capable of being taught to 
become useful citizens. It would thus develop, in the best sense 
and in the best manner, our colonies, thousands of square miles of 
which are lying unproductive for the want of hands and heads to 
make them actively productive. To the advantages of giving 
these children a good education suitable for emigrants to the 
colonies would be added the advantages of placing the children 


beyond the reach of the evil communications which corrupt good 
manners. 


RoBeERT WILLIAM PARKER. 
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Claude Tyack’s Ordeal. 


I, 


LAUDE TYACK was the tallest and handsomest man of my 

time at Harvard. And when I saw him walking one day 

with Elsie Marple through the college avenue, I felt really and 
truly jealous about Elsie. 

Those were the dear old days before the war, and Professor 
Marple then taught Greek to freshmen and sophomores in 
Cambridge lecture-halls. Elsie was still the belle of Cambridge, 
and I was Elsie’s favoured admirer. But that afternoon, when I 
met Elsie a little later, alone, by the old Law School, near the 
Agassiz Museum, I was half-angry with her for talking to Tyack, 
She blushed as I came up, and I put the wrong interpretation on 
her blushes. ‘Elsie,’ I said, for I called her even then by her 
Christian name, ‘that fellow Claude’s been here walking with 
you!’ 

She looked me full in the face with her big brown eyes, and 
answered softly, ‘ He has, Walter, and I’m very sorry for him.’ 

‘Sorry for him!’ I cried, somewhat hot in the face. ‘ Why 
sorry? What’s he been doing or saying that you should be sorry 
for?’ 

I spoke roughly, I suppose. I was young, and I was angry. 
Elsie turned her big brown eyes upon me once more and said 
only, ‘I’m very sorry for him. Poor, poor fellow! I’m very 
sorry.’ 

‘Elsie,’ I answered, ‘you’ve no right to speak so about any 
other fellow. Tyack’s been making love to you. I’m sure of 
that. Why did you let him? You're mine now, and I claim the 
whole of you.’ 

To my great surprise, Elsie suddenly burst into tears, and 
walked away without answering me anything. I was hot and 
uncomfortable, but I let her go. I didn’t even try in any way to 
stop her or ask her why she should cry so strangely. -I only 
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knew, like a foolish boy as I was, that my heart was full of wrath 
and resentment against Tyack, 

That evening I met him again in the dining-hall—the old 
hall on the college square that preceded the big memorial build- 
ing we of the Harvard brigade set up long afterwards in honour 
of the Boys who fell in the great struggle. 

I looked at him angrily and spoke angrily. After hall we 
went out together into the cool air. Tyack was flushed and still 
angrier than I. ‘ You want to triumph over me,’ he said ina 
fierce way, as we reached the door. ‘That is mean and ungene- 
rous. You might do better. In your place I would have more 
magnanimity.’ 

I didn’t know what on earth he meant, but my hot French 
blood boiled up at once—-the Ponsards came over with the first 
Huguenot refugees in the Evangile to New England—and I 


answered hastily, ‘No man calls me mean for nothing. Blow 
follows word with men of my sort, Tyack. 


you know what you'll get for it.’ 


‘You are a fool and a coward,’ he cried through his clenched 
teeth. ‘No gentleman would so treat a conquered rival. Isn’t 
it enough that you have beaten me and crushed me ? 
dance upon me and kick my corpse afterwards ?’ 

I don’t know what I answered back. I failed to understand 
him still, but I saw he was furious, and I only felt the angrier 
for that; but I struck him in the face, and I told him if he 
wished it to be open war, war it should be with no quarter. 

I could hardly believe my eyes when he drew himself up to 
his full height and without uttering a word stalked haughtily off, 
his face purple with suppressed wrath, and his lips quivering, but 
self-controlled and outwardly calm in his gait and movement. 
I thought he must be going to challenge me—in those days 
duelling was not yet utterly dead even in the North—and I 
waited for his note with some eagerness; but no challenge ever 
came. I never saw Claude Tyack again till I met him in the 
Second Connecticut regiment, just before the battle of Chatta- 
wauga, 

Late that night I went round to the Marples’, trembling with 
excitement, and after our easy American fashion asked at the 
door to see Miss Elsie. Elsie came down to me alone in the 
dining-room ; her eyes were still a little swollen with crying, but 
she looked even lovelier and gentler than ever. I asked her 
what had passed between her and Tyack, and she told me in 


cc2 


Insult me again, and 


Need you 
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simple words a story that, angry as I was, sent a thrill of regret 
and remorse through my inmost being. Tyack had come up to 
her that afternoon in the elm avenue, she said, and after gently 
leading up to it by half-hints, whose meaning she never per- 
ceived till afterwards, had surprised her at last by asking her 
outright to be his wife and make him happy for ever and ever. 
Elsie was so breathless at this unexpected declaration that she 
had not even presence of mind to tell him at once of our virtual 
engagement; and Tyack seeing her hesitate and temporise, 
went on begging her in the profoundest terms of love and affec- 
tion, till her woman’s heart was touched with pity. ‘ He said he 
could never know another happy moment,’ she whispered, ‘ unless 
I would have him, Walter; and as he said it I knew by his eyes 
he really meant it.’ 

‘And what did you answer?’ I asked in an agony of doubt, 
my heart misgiving me for my anger that evening. 

‘I said to him, “Oh, Mr. Tyack, I know you mean it, and if 
it weren’t that I love Walter Ponsard with all my soul, I think 
out of very pity I should have to marry you.’ 

‘You said that,’ I cried, the devil within me getting the 
better of me for a moment. 

‘Yes, Walter, I said that. And Mr. Tyack gave a sort of low, 
suppressed, sobbing cry, like a man whose heart is thrust through, 
I should think, and pressed his two hands hard upon his bosom 
and staggered away as if I had shot him.’ 

‘Elsie,’ I said, taking her white hand in mine in a fit of 
remorse, ‘I understand it all now. I hope to heaven we haven't, 
between us, sent that man Tyack to blow his brains out, or jump 
into the river.’ 


When I got back to my rooms at a little past midnight I 


found a note lying on my table. I took it up and read it eagerly. 
This is what it said :— 


‘WALTER PonsakD,—You have treated me brutally. No 
honourable man would act as you have done, Yet, for her sake, 
I refrain from returning the blow you gave mé. But whenever 
my own turn comes, without hurting her, trust me, you will find 
you have provoked a dangerous enemy. 


* CLAUDE TyYACck.’ 


I breathed freer. Then he would not kill himself, I didn’t 
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mind his threat of vengeance, but I should have been sorry to 
bear the guilt of his blood upon me. 

Next morning, Tyack had gone from Cambridge, and nobody 
knew where he had hetaken himself, 


II. 


Before Chattawauga, I was passing through camp, in my 
uniform as a sergeant in the Harvard battalion of the Third 
Massachusetts, when I saw an orderly coming from Holditch’s 
regiment, with a note for the general from Colonel Holditch. 
He wore the grey stuff, with blue facing, of the Second Con- 
necticut. We recognised each other at the first glance. It was 
Claude Tyack. 

Everybody in the North volunteered in those days, and some 
of us who volunteered rose fast to be field officers, while others 
of us, equally well born and bred, remained in the ranks for 
months together. Tyack and I were among the residuum. He 
glanced at me curtly and passed on. I somehow felt, I don’t 
know why, that the hour of his revenge could not be far distant. 

I sat down in my tent that night and wrote to Elsie. It was 
Elsie who had wished me to volunteer. I wrote to her whenever 
an occasion offered. A mail was going that evening from the 
field. Itold her all about the expected battle, but I said never 
a word about poor Tyack, 

Just as we were turning in for the night, a United States 
mail was distributed to the detachment. I opened my letter 
from Elsie with trembling fingers. She wrote, as ever, full of 
fears and hopes. A little postscript ended the letter. ‘I hear,’ 
she said, ‘that poor Claude Tyack is with you in -Burnside’s 
division, I shall never cease to be sorry for him. If possible, 
try and make your quarrel up before the battle. I couldn’t bear 
to think he might be killed, and you unforgiven.’ 

I sat long with the letter in my hand. A battle is a very 
serious thing. If Tyack had been there in the tent that evening 
I think I should have taken Elsie’s advice and made it all up 
with him. And then things would have been very different. 

As I sat there musing, with the letter still in my fingers, the 
(rum beat suddenly, and we heard the signal for forming bat- 
talion. It was the night surprise: Whelock and Bonséjour were 
upon us suddenly. 


Everybody knows what Chattawauga was like, We fought 
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hard, but the circumstances were against the Harvard battalion. 
Though Burnside held his own in the centre, to be sure, the right 
wing had a bad time of it ; and seventy-two of us Harvard Boys 
were taken prisoners. I am not writing a history of the war—I 
leave that to Harper's and the Centwry—so I shall only say, 
without attempting to explain it, that we were marched off at 
once to Bonséjour’s rear, and sent by train next day to Richmond. 
There we remained for five months, close prisoners, without one 
word from home, and, what to me was ten thousand times worse, 
without possibility of communicating with Elsie. Elsie, no doubt, 
would think I was deid. That thought alone was a perpetual 
torture to mes Would Tyack take advantage of my absence ? 
Elsie was mine: I knew I could trust her. 

At the end of five months the other men were released on 
parole. They offered me the same terms, but I refused to accept 
them. It seemed to mea question of principle. I had pledged my 
word already to fight to the death for my country, and I couldn’t 
forswear myself by making terms with rebels. We of the old 
New England stock took a serious view of the war and its 
meaning: we didn’t look upon it as a vast national armed picnic 
party. Even for Elsie’s sake, I would not consent to purchase a 
useless freedom by what I regarded as a public treachery. I 
could not have loved Elsie so much, ‘loved I not honour more,’ 
as the poet of our common country phrases it. 

I was left the only prisoner in the old barracks in Clay Street, 
Richmond, and of course I was accordingly but little guarded. 
A few weeks later an opportunity occurred for me to get away. 
A wounded soldier from the front, straggling in by himself from 
the entrenchments, fainted opposite the Clay Street Barracks, 
and was hastily brought in and put to bed there, the hospital 
accommodation in the city being already more than overcrowded. 
In the dusk of evening I conveyed his clothes to my own room, 
and next day I put them on, a tattered and bloodstained Con- 
federate uniform. Then, having shaved off my beard with a 
piece of hoop-iron, well sharpened against a hone, I passed out 
boldly before the very eyes of the lounging sentry, and made 
my way across the streets of the half-beleaguered city. I waited 
till nightfall in the rotunda of the Exchange Hotel in Franklin 
Street, where men sat and smoked and discussed the news; and 
when the lamps began to be lighted around the State Capitol, I 
slank off along the riverside, so as to avoid being hailed and 


challenged by the sentries, who held all the approaches from the 
direction of Washington, 
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In those days, I need hardly say, strong lines of earthworks 
were drawn around Richmond city on the north, east, and west, 
where Leé was defending it; and it was only along the river 
southward that any road was left fairly open into the country. I 
went by the river bank, therefore, onward and onward, till the 
city lights faded slowly one by one into the darkness behind me. 
I passed a few soldiers here and there on the road, hut my Con- 
federate uniform sufficiently protected me from any unfavourable 
notice. If any of them hailed me with a ‘ Hullo, stranger! 
where are you off this time of evening?’ my answer was easy, 
‘Straight from the front. Sick leave. Just discharged from 
hospital in Lee’s division.’ Southern chivalry nodded and passed 
on without further parley. I was going, in fact, in the wrong 
direction for many questions to be asked me in passing. Every- 
body from the South was hurrying up to the front: a wounded 
soldier, straggling homeward, attracted then but little attention. 

I walked on and on, always along the bank of the dark river, 
till I had almost reached the point where the Appomatox falls 
into the James. I wanted to reach the Northern lines, and to 
get to them I must somehow cross the river. It was pitch dark 
now, a moonless night in early December, and even in Virginia 
the water at that season was almost ice-cold in the tidal estuary. 
But I knew I must swim it, sooner or later, and the sooner I tried 
it the better were my chances. I had eaten nothing since leaving 
the banacks, and I should probably get nothing to eat until I 
reached Burnside’s army. To-night, therefore, I was compara- 
tively strong: the longer I delayed, the weaker would my muscles 
grow with hunger. To lie out all night on the ground in the 
cold is not the best way of preparing oneself for swimming a 
mile’s width of chilly river. Besides, I was almost certain to be 
observed in the daytime, and shot like a dog, by the one side as 
a spy, or by the other as a deserter. My only chance lay in 
trying it by night, so I plunged in boldly just as I found myself. 

I shall never forget that awful swim in the dead of night 
across the tidal water of the James river. The stars were shining 
dimly overhead through the valley mist, and by the aid of the 
Great Bear (for I did not know the pole-star then) I swam roughly 
in what I took to be a general north-eastward direction towards 
the shore opposite. In a hundred yards or so the southern bank 
became quite invisible, and I could not hope to see the northern 
until I had come within about the same distance of it. All the 
rest of the way I swam by the aid of the stars alone, so far as 
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_ guidance or compass went, and this compelled me to keep my 
eyes straining pretty steadily upward, and to hold my head in a 
most difficult and unnatural position on the surface of the water. 
The ice-cold stream chilled my frozen limbs, and the gloom and 
the silence overawed and appalled me, 

I don’t know how long I took swimming across; time in such 
circumstances cannot be measured by mere minutes. I only 
know it seemed to me then a whole eternity. Stroke after stroke, 
I swam mechanically on, each movement of my thighs coming 
harder and harder. My trousers impeded my movement terribly ; 
and though I had thrown off my coat on the further bank, to leave 
the arms free, the boots which I had tied around my neck made 
swimming more difficult, and weighted my head from observing 
my star-guides. Still I went on and on in a dogged fashion, my 
limbs moving as if by clockwork. I must have been nearly three- 
quarters of the way across when I became aware of a new terror 
unexpectedly confronting me. My eyes had been fixed steadily 
upon the stars, so I had not noticed it before; and the noiseless 
working of the little screw had escaped my ears even in that 
ghastly silence. But, casting a hasty glance down the river 
sideways, I noticed all at once, with a thrill of horror, that a small 
steam launch, making up stream, was almost upon me. I knew 
immediately what she must be—the launch of the Rapahannock, 
Confederate ironclad, on her way up from Chesapeake Bay to the 
quays at. Richmond. 

I must live it out, to get back to Elsie. That was the one 
thought that made up my whole being, as I lay there motionless, 
floating on the still water, numbed with cold, and half-dead with 
my exertions. 

I dared not move lest the launch should see, by the dancing 
reflection of her light on the rippled waves I made, there was 
something astir ahead, and should give me chase and capture me 
as a deserter. I floated like a log on the silent surface, and 
waited with upturned face and closed eyes for the launch to pass 
by me—or run over me. 

As I floated I heard her screw draw nearer and nearer. I 
wondered whether I lay direct in her course. If so, no help for 
it; she must run me down. It was safer so than to swim away 
and attract attention. 

I turned my eyes sideways and opened them cautiously as the 


noise came close. By Heavens, yes! She was heading straight 
for me | 
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At Harvard I had always been a good diver. I dived now, 
noiselessly and imperceptibly: it would almost be truer to say, 
I let myself go under without conscious movement, The water 
closed above my face at once. I seemed to feel something glide 
above me. I was dimly aware of the recoil from the screw. I 
shut my eyes once more, and held my breath in my full chest. 
Next instant I was whirled by the after-current back to the 
surface in the wake of the screw, and saw the white stars still 
shining above me. 

‘Something black on the water,’ shouted a voice behind. 
‘ Otter, I take it; or might be a nigger, contraband bound North. 
Whichever it is, I’ll have a cock-shot at it, captain, anyway.’ 

I dived again at the word, half-dead with cold and fear; and 
even as I dived felt rather than heard the thud and hiss of a rifle- 
bullet ricochetting on the water, just at the very point where my 
head had rested an instant earlier. 

‘ Otter!’ the voice said again as I reached the surface, numbed 
and breathless, more dead than alive, and afraid to let anything 
but my mouth and ears rise above the black level of the water. 
And the steam-launch moved steadily on her way without waiting 
to take any further notice of me. 

The danger was past once more for the moment, but I was too 
exhausted to swim any further, deadened in my limbs with cold 
as I was, and cramped with my exertions. I could only float face 
upward on my back, and soon became almost senseless from 
exposure. Every now and again, indeed, consciousness seemed to 
return fitfully for a moment, and I struck out in blind energy 
with my legs, I knew not in what direction; but for the most 
part I merely floated like a log down stream, allowing myself to 
be carried resistlessly before the sluggish current. 

As day broke I revived a little. I must then have been at 
least three hours in the ice-cold water. I saw land within a 
hundred yards of me. With one despairing final effort, I know .- 
not how, I struck out with my legs like galvanised limbs, and 
made for it—for land and Elsie. 

Would Federal pickets be guarding the shore? That was 
now my next anxiety. If so, my doom was sealed. They would 
challenge me at once, and, as I could not give the countersign, 
would shoot me down without a thought or a question as a spy 
from Richmond. 

Fortunately the shore was here unguarded ; below Mitchell’s 
redoubt, indeed, attack from southward was always held impossible. 
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I dragged myself on land, over the muddy tidal flat, and found 
myself in the midst of that terrible, desolate, swampy region 
known as the Wilderness, the scene of the chief early conflicts in 
the struggle for disruption, and of the battlefields where Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson stood at bay like wounded tigers. 

When I came to realise my actual plight I began to feel what 
a fool I had been. to run away from Richmond. I sat there on 
the bank, frozen and wet, dripping from head to foot, my soaked 
boots hanging useless round my neck, my blood chilled, my limbs 
shivering, my heart almost dead, and yet with a terrible sense 
of fever in my cold lips, and a fierce throbbing in my aching 
head. I had no food, and no chance of getting any. Around me 
stretched that broken marshy country, alternating between pine- 
barrens and swampy bottoms. Scouts and pickets held the chief 
points everywhere: to show myself before them in my wet and 
ragged Confederate uniform would be to draw fire at a moment’s 
notice. What to do I had no conception: I merely sat there, my 
head in my hands, and waited, and waited, and waited still, till 
the sun was high up in the blank-blue heavens. 

I won’t describe the eight days of speechless agony that 
followed in the Wilderness. I wandered up and down through 
scrub and pine-woods, not daring at first to show myself openly ; 
and then, when hunger and fatigue at last conquered my fear, 
not knowing where to look for the Federal outposts. Night after 
night I lay upon the bare ground, in the highest and driest part 
of the wild pine-barrens, and saw the cold stars shining above, 
and heard the whip-poor-will scream shrill overhead in the thick 
darkness, It was an awful time: I dare not trust myself even 
now to recall it too vividly. If it had not been for the wild 
persimmon trees, indeed, I might have starved in that terrible 
week. But luckily the persimmons were very plentiful; and 
though a man can’t live on them for ever with absolute comfort, 
they will serve to keep body and soul together somehow for a 
longer time than any other wild berry or fruit I know of. 

At last, on the eighth morning, as I lay asleep on the ground, 
wearied and feverish, I felt myself rudely shaken by a rough 
hand, and, opening my eyes with a start, saw to my joy the 
Northern uniform on the three men who stood around me. 

“Spy !’ the sergeant said, briefly. ‘Tie his hands, O’Grady. 
Lift him up.. March him before you.’ 

I told them at once I was a soldier in the Harvard Battalion, 
escaped from Richmond; but of course they didn’t and couldn’t 
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believe me. My Confederate uniform told too false a story. 
However, I was far too weak to march, and the men carried me, 
one of them going on to get me food and brandy; for, spy or no 
spy, one thing was clear past all doubting, that I was so faint and 
ill with hunger and exposure that to make me walk would have 
been sheer cruelty. 

‘Take him to headquarters,’ my captor or my rescuer said, in 
a short voice, as soon as I had eaten and drunk greedily the 
bread and meat and brandy the first man had brought up for me. 

They carried me to headquarters and brought me up before 
three officers. The officers questioned me closely and incredulously. 
They would hear nothing of my being a Federal prisoner. The 
uniform alone was enough to condemn me. ‘Take him away and 
search him,’ they said peremptorily. The sergeant took me to 
a tent and searched me ; and found nothing. 

I knew then what would happen next. They would try me 
by a rude rough-and-ready court-martial, and hang me for a spy 
that very morning. 

As I marched out from the sergeant’s tent again, absolutely 
despondent with fatigue and fever, an officer in a major’s uniform 
strolled casually towards us. Promotion was often quick in those 
days. The major, I saw at a glance, was Claude Tyack. 

He stopped and gazed at me sternly for a moment. Not a 
muscle of his face stirred or quivered. ‘Sergeant,’ he said, in a 
cold unconcerned tone, eyeing me from head to foot, ‘ who’s your 
prisoner ?’ 

‘One of Lee’s spies,’ the sergeant answered, carelessly. ‘ Took 
him this morning out on the Wilderness. Fourth we’ve taken 
this week anyhow. The Rebs are getting kinder desperate, I 
reckon.’ 

I looked Claude Tyack back in the face. He knew me per- 
fectly, but never for one instant quailed or faltered. ‘What will 
you do with him? Shoot him?’ he inquired. 

‘String him up,’ the sergeant replied, with a quiet grin, 

I stood still and said nothing. : 

They took me back and held a short informal drumhead 
court-martial. It all occupied five minutes. A man’s life counts 
for so little in war time. I was half-dead already, and never 
listened to it. The bitterness of death was past for me long ago. 
I stood bolt upright, my arms folded desperately in front, and 
faced Claude Tyack without ever flinching. Claude Tyack, who 
only looked on as a mere spectator, faced me in return, mute and 
white, in solemn expectation, 
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‘D> you admit you are a spy?’ the presiding officer asked 
me. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am a Federal prisoner from Richmond, late 
sergeant in the Massachusetts contingent.’ 

‘Can you get anyone to identify you ?’ 

‘In Burnside’s division—yes ; hundreds.’ 

The presiding officer smiled grimly, ‘ Burnside’s division is 
a long way off now,’ he said calmly. ‘It moved a month ago. 
We can’t bring men all the way from Kentucky, you know, to look 
at you.’ 

I bowed my head. It mattered little. I was too wearied out 
to fight for life any longer. I only thought of Elsie’s misery. 

Then I became aware that Claude Tyack had joined the ring 
a little closer, and was looking at me with fixed and rigid attention. 

‘ Nobody nearer?’ the officer asked. 

I kept my eyes riveted on Tyack’s. I could not appeal to 
him; not even for Elsie. He would not help me. I never knew 
till that moment I was a thought-reader; but in Tyack’s face I 
read it all—all he was thinking as it passed through his mind: 
read it, and felt certain I read it correctly. 

If he allowed me to be shot then and there, he would not only 
wipe out old scores, but would also in time marry Elsie. 

I saw those very words passing rapidly through his angry 
mind—‘ If it weren’t that I love Walter Ponsard with all my soul, 
I think, Mr, Tyack, for very pity I should have to marry you,’ 

She would have to marry him! He would go back, certain of 
my death; he would tell her all, save this one episode; he would 
plead hard, as he had pleaded before; and then, for pity, Elsie 
would marry him! 

Our eyes met still; I returned his stare: tall and pale he 
stood confronting me: he gloated over my misfortune: we spoke 
never a word to one another; and yet, we two men knew per- 
fectly in our own hearts each what the other was thinking. 

There was a deadly pause. The presiding officer waited 
patiently. The words seemed to stickin my throat. I moistened © 
my lips with my tongue, and wetted my larynx by swallowing. 
Then I said slowly, ‘ Nobody nearer.’ 

The presiding officer waited again. Clearly he was loth him- 
self to condemn a man so weak and ill as I was. At last he 
cleared his throat nervously, and turned to the court with an 
inquiring gesture. 

Then Claude Tyack took three paces;forward and stood before 
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him. The man seemed taller and paler than ever. Great drops 
of sweat gathered on his brow. His lips and nostrils quivered 
with emotion. A frightful struggle was going on within him. 
The demon of revenge—just revenge, if revenge is ever just—for 
an undeserved insult—lI recognised that—fought for mastery in his 
soul with right and mercy. ‘I need not identify him,’ he cried 
aloud, clasping his two hands one over the other, and talking as 
in a dream. ‘I am not called to give evidence. He has never 
asked me !’ 

‘I will never ask you,’ I replied with dogged despair. ‘You 
have found me, oh my enemy! I have wronged you bitterly. I 
know it, and regret it. I will ask your forgiveness, but never 
your mercy.’ 

Claude Tyack held up his hands, like a child, to his face. He 
was a rugged man now, though still young and handsome; but 
the tears rolled slowly, very slowly, one after another, down‘his 
bronzed cheeks. ‘You shall have my mercy,’ he answered at 
last with a groan, ‘ because you do not ask it; but never, never, 
never, my forgiveness. For Elsie’s sake, I cannot let her lover 
be shot for a traitor.’ 

The presiding officer caught at it all as if by instinct, ‘ You 
know this man, Major Tyack ?’ he asked quietly. 

‘I know him, Colonel Sibthorpe.’ 

‘Who is he ?’ 

The words came as if from the depths of the grave.* ‘ Walter 
Ponsard, sergeant of the Harvard battalion Third Massachusetts 
infantry, Burnside’s division. He was missing seven months ago, 
after Chattawauga.’ 

‘The name and description he gave himself. That is quite 
sufficient. The prisoner is discharged. Sergeant Ponsard,"you 
shall be taken care of. Tyack, a word with you.’ 


IIl. 


When I next was conscious, I found myself lying in hospital 
at Washington. Elsie, in a nurse’s dress, was leaning over my 
bed. She kissed me on the forehead. ‘How about Tyack ?’ I 
asked eagerly. 

‘Hush, hush!’ she whispered, soothing my cheek with her 
hand. ‘Yon mustn’t talk, darling. The fever has been terrible. 
We never thought your life would be spared for me.’ 

* But Tyack!’ I cried, ‘I must hear of him! He hasn’t shot 
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himself? His face was so terrible! I could never live if I 
thought I had killed him.’ 

‘He is there,’ Elsie whispered, pointing with her hand to the 
adjoining bed. * Wounded the very next day in the fight at 
Fredericksburg. I have nursed you both. Hush, now, hush, 
darling !’ 

I said no more, but cried silently. Iwas glad his blood was 
not on my head. If he died now, he died for his country, in the 
only just war ever waged on this world of ours. He had had his 
ordeal, and passed through it like a man and a soldier. 

Late that night I heard a noise and bustle at my bedside. 
Somebody was talking low and earnestly. I turned round on my 
side and listened. Elsie was standing by Tyack’s bed, and hold- 
ing his hand tenderly in hers. I knew why and was not surprised 
at her. 

‘Elsie, Elsie,’ he said in a tremulous tone, ‘ press me tighter. 
It will not be long now. I feel it creeping over me. Is Ponsard 
conscious ? ’ a 

I sat up in my bed with delirious strength, in spite of Elsie, 
and cried aloud in a clear voice, ‘ Tyack, I hear you.’ 

‘ Ponsard,’ he said, turning his eyes and, without moving his 
neck, looking across at me, ‘I said once I would never forgive 
you. Iam sorryI said so. If there is anything to forgive, I 
forgive it freely. . . . Before I die, give me your hand, Walter ! ’ 

He had never called me Walter before. The hot tears rose 
fast in my eyes. Feeble and ill as I was, I sprang from my bed. 
Elsie clasped my left hand tight and flung the coarse coverlet 
loosely around me. I sat on the edge of Tyack’s bed, and grasped 
his hand hard in my other. Elsie laid hers over both. She 
kissed me tenderly with her trembling lips; then she bent down 
and kissed the dying man too on his white forehead. His hand 
relaxed ; his lips quivered: ‘ Elsie, good-bye!’ he said slowly ; and 
all was over. 

Elsie flung her arms wildly around my neck. ‘ He saved your 
life, my darling,’ she cried. ‘ Walter, I hoped I might have saved 
his for him.’ 


‘It is better so, Elsie,’ I answered with an effort; and then I 
fell back fainting beside him. 


GRANT ALLEN. 





On Melody in Speech. 


~ 


By F. WEBER, RESIDENT ORGANIST OF THE GERMAN CHAPEL 
Roya, St. JaMeEs’s PaLace, 


HERE is an infinite variety of interesting and pleasing sounds 
in Nature’s music around us, that may be noted by an 
attentive ear ; these sounds are mostly melodious and harmonious, 
or in some harmonious connection, and form exact intervals and 
chords. : 
The wind in passing over houses, over trees, in gardens, fields, 
and forests, produces beautiful sounds of every variety, swelling 
from the softest to the loudest in majestic grandeur. On a 
stormy morning in town I heard the wind sing this melody over the 
roof of the house : 


er iaarines eric Sai 
a oa on == am os aed er oe ees 


= SSS See SSS a 











and on a similar night at Boulogne I copied the following passage 
that was wailing through the house in beautiful crescendo and 
decrescendo, and in many repetitions : 











Thunder strikes us with awe by its deep rolling tones ; a storm 
or gale' on land or on the ocean sends fortli fierce and sublime 
sounds, rushing from the lowest to the highest pitch; the stately 


1A gale in old Saxon and English means also a song, and with the bold sea- 
kings of old may also have had this meaning—a song on the ocean. Gale in 
Danish means ‘to crow’: Hanen galer, the cock crows. Other relatives, the 
English to eal and the German Keh/e, throat, the organ of song. 
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flow of a great river sings an everlasting deep organ-point, while 
the lively brook sings melodiously, and modulates like human 
speech. 

The suspended wires of an electric telegraph, when vibrated by 
a strong wind, produce touching and wailing sounds and chords 
over a whole country, like so many olian harps of sweet and sad 
sounds that may, from solemn strains and most perfect ideal har- 
monies, rise in an indescribable and inimitable crescendo, higher 
and higher, to moans and discords, and with the abating wind 
return to harmony. 

All the animals on land, quadrupeds and bipeds, have their 
characteristic voices and calls in distinct intervals. Of our 
domestic animals the cow gives a perfect fifth and octave or tenth : 


esr tise} 


M-o-o. M-o-o. 
The dog barks in a fifth or fourth: 


















































The horse neighs in a descent on the chromatic scale ; 


efit eee See See 
E=——-— 











The cat in a meek mood criés : 


— =" when excited: ox FS: 
a 








cial 





and at night on the roof of in the garden may howl over an extended 
compass, and at times give cries like those of an infant. 
The hens, geese, and ducks in a farmyard chatter in pleasing 
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chorus, and proud chanticleer crows piercing solos between, in the 
diminished triad and seventh chord: 


D. | | 
Gwe aS 


The birds in bushes and trees, in gardens and woods, sing most 
beautiful tones in exact intervals, even in melodious chords and in 
measured time. In passing a garden in the south-west of London 
on a summer’s afternoon, I noted the following tones of different 
birds in a few minutes : 



































Animals of the same species vary in their musical gift, as they 
do in other points. Some animals are very fond of music and 
greatly affected by it, while others are insensible or quite averse to 
it; of the former the horse has already in remote antiquity been 
mentioned for its joy at the sound of the trumpet, as we read in 
the book of Job (xxxix. 25). Shakespeare also says in his ‘ Merchant 
of Venice ’: 


For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them raake a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music. 


A touching proof of this old truth was given in the late Franco- 
German war, when, in the evening after the battle of Gravelotte, 
on the trumpet signal for the roll-call of the Life Guards more 
than three hundred-riderless horses, some of them wounded and 
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hobbling on three legs, answered the well-known sounds and mus- 
tered with the remnant of their regiment. 

Of the nightingale it is said, that in spring the males perch on 
a tree opposite the hens and sing their best one after another; 
whereupon the hens select their mates and fly off with them. 

The intervals-we observe most in the voices of animals are fifths, 
octaves, and thirds, and also fourths and sixths. 

In inanimate sounding bodies, as in church bells, in the larger 
strings of the piano, in the olian harp (or wind harp), the fifth 
and tenth (or third in the next higher octave), commonly called 
harmonics, are very distinctly heard towards the end of the 
principal sound. 

The human voice in speaking uses also these intervals fore- 
most, but it moves also over most of the other intervals in melo- 
dious and harmonious combinations. We speak in melodies and 
harmonies, improvising them by the impulse of our thoughts and 
feelings over an extent or compass of one and a half to two 
octaves; as every plant grows with a certain colour, so every 
sentence is spoken in some melody which rises in sympathy with 
the sense and sentiment of the words, giving character to the 
whole sentence ; and from the quality and accent of this musical 
investment, the truth and sincerity of the words may be felt, and 
the character of the speaker be traced. 

Sentences are spoken in a certain musical key, and are mostly 
begun on the fifth or dominant of the scale of the key-note, from 
which they descend in seconds or thirds or other intervals to the 
key-note, and, may be, down to the lower dominant : 


Good morn-ing to you a. What a fine oan we io now &- gain, 
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How are you to-day? Will youcomeanddine with me to-day 





—. a ~ 














Or they begin on the key-note and move to the dominant : 














I hope you are now quite well a - gain. 
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Or they ascend from the dominant to the octave, and to the ninth 
and tenth : 


‘ he ie “a «2 
(aS ===> SSS SS SS 


een 











How glad I am to see you! How beau - ti -ful and charm-ing! 


Many expressions are begun on the sixth as on a leading tone 
to the dominant : 





ee Bee a = 
on == = — 


Ma - ny times have I come sr see you. 





























have not. 


The voice moves mostly up and down in the principal scale and 
chord, and in their relative harmonies, and frequently dwells on 
introducing tones from above or below to a tone of any of these 
chords : 


Principal chords. 

















—f. 
———_ SS. 
6= FR Ee 


Pe crags Subdominant. 














eee sees sees ee Sree 


Subdominant. D minor. 


4—— 











D minor. A comand 


Seeed res eee ene ee 











In C. On the dominant. 


will 5 you AAA to tell me that? Oh no, oh no, oh no! 
DD2 
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In D minor. 
alan 


A rn a ms mil 
j 4 ma H j i a eaetdie 
SF oF 
Will you be my friend and help me now? 
In F. 


—— P 
G5 a H — 


3 - 
































Yes, I am your friend, and will help you. 


Common conversation is generally held in the major mode, and 
in the same key: 





} 


a — T ~- = ——— —h—I a a = i 
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Good morn-ing, . how are you to-day? Thank you, I am quite well. 














But when sad and pathetic it is in minor: 


a a hy ipeses: 


To -day I heard of a ve - ry sad e-vent. Say, whatis it? — 











An unfriendly reply is mostly in an unrelated key: 





ak _} 
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Will you please to do me this fav - our? No, cer-tain-ly not! 


Every person has his own fundamental and favourite key in 
which he generally speaks, but which he often transposes higher 
or lower in sympathy to other voices, and when he is excited. In 
Divine Service at church I have heard the minister begin in his 
natural key, and the choir sing the response in a higher key; 
when the minister, possessing a musical ear, gradually rose to the 
tone of the choir. In one instance the minister began the Com- 
munion Service in E flat, and the choir and organ gave the 
response in F. The minister gradually raised his voice, and by 
the Fourth Commandment met the tone of the choir, wherein he 
continued to the end. 

In ordinary conversation the different voices speak in the key 
of B flat, B, or C, persons with soprano or tenor voices moving in 
the upper part of the scale, and the alto and bass voices holding 
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to the lower part of the same, and the replies turning often to the 
dominant or subdominant : 


———— ors 
is 


your friend, to - day? 








= * _ » 

kes sal eat oman 
ce 
Is 








he quite well? 











Yes, thank you, quite well; and how are you? Thank you, I am quite well. 


= a —s——*s — 
——— 
———— 


i ea on ee 7 
—— ee 
Will you tell me when I u 


could see 
Ne 
Yo » 


uv is j 4 — 
aS Se 


You can 











your mas-ter? 








see him af-ter e-lev-en o’-clock. Not be- fore? 


' fp —__ —— | 
SSS === =a SE SEs 
= SS 

No; have you been here be - fore? 








Yes, I have been here be-fore. 





= 
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at 


these news? 
e) - ; 


Are 








b 








Yes, and I 





a we 
am de-light-ed. As for me, I am _ hor-ri-fied. 
>} p)—— 


> 


ae 











hy = hy 
= —h ' te a j ia) 
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Where have you been in your sum-mer hol - i 
pn 


— — i. 


» 





- days? 


> 
4. 





a aati 
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_ 


sad 
I have gone a lit - tle in - to France, and then to Ger-ma-ny. 














And where have you been? 


I stayed qui-et-ly at home. 
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Conversation in a railway train, of father, mother, and two 
daughters : 


I. Daughter. Mother. Father. Ii. D. M. 

















at 
o a Pe eS he — 


I.D.M. I~D. 






































| aa 
0 o =? = =: 
<i Na cote eae wa — 
a 
No, no. 











Other woman. Mother. 


Sarai Bel eae es! 


0, come on. Good- Tdi Good - bye. Good-bye, 














In a recent journey from Calais to Boulogne, Amiens, and 
Reims, I found most people there speak in the key of B flat major 
and minor. The large bells at the belfry at Boulogne and at the 
cathedral at Reims also have the low B flat, and may have been 
cast in that tone to be in unison with the voice of the people. 
Some of the conversations along the route, and the calling out of 
the names of railway stations, were as follows :== 


Two women on Boulogne Pier. 
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Child. Mother. 
demote 













































































Child. Mother. Child. Mother. 














Y a-t-il encore de la place? mais oui 


At the fish market at Boulogne. 























es At Calais 


Gzetese ee eeeeeaal 


le bateau est-il prét? oui. 
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Coteeieteyet Set ye pent 








Neufchatel, Neufchatel. Verton, Verton. Couchelle le temple 





ig. 





, i 
Verton. Abbeville. Montez en voiture. St. Erme. Varsigny. La Fére. Tergnier. Amiens. 








‘Te 
Martellan. Villiers Bretonneux. St. Josse. DannesCamiers. Rixant, Rixant, Rixant. 


The French railway guards and conductors deserve to be com- 
plimented for their melodious calls of the names of the stations. 

The omnibus conductors in London ordinarily call out in the 
key of B flat; but at busy places and hours they speak in a higher 
key. At Charing Cross I heard them call : 
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A pen-ny all the way; a pen-ny all the way. Bank. 








Hol - lo - way, High - bu-ry, Hornsey Rise. 


The paper boys call : 


Ges a eae fe 


ed Morning paper. Morning paper. 





The calls of three paper boys I heard on one day at Charing Cross 


formed the dominant seventh chord: = 


Pa - per. 











Some of the cries of vendors in the streets are quite beautiful 
and touching, like the following I heard and noted down of a boy 
in Long Acre: 
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Of a man at Boulogne: 
Slow. 

















A collection of such melodious and pleasant cries from towns 
in England and abroad would be most interesting in showing the 
musical talent and taste of the people who invent and use them. 

Friendly conversations keep mostly to the key of the principal 
person of the circle, who at the time gives, not only the moral and 
social tone, but also the musical tone to all around him, and if any 
one of the company would speak in a different tone, he would be 
out of tune and out of countenance with the others. When we 
read by ourselves we speak in C, or in B flat, or lower still; but 
when we read to others, we raise our voice to the fourth or fifth of 
our own key, that is, to G, or F, or E flat. 

We ought to study and exercise our voice in the different keys 
in which we may have to speak, through the whole extent of our 
voice, to enrich it with an easy flow of a variety of tones, so as to 
match our words and sentences with suitable melodious turns, to 
render them fervid and impressive, to touch a vibrating chord of 
sympathy and interest in our hearers. 

When abroad I heard once a young orator speaking for nearly 
half an hour, with every sentence descending in these off tones 

Pas . 
of the scale FS SS SS SSS which unvarying 
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descent of 6 5 4 3 2 1 made his well-worded speech tedious and 
unimpressive. 

In a speech of some length the orator will save his voice by 
keeping more in the middle part of it, on and about his individual 
dominant, which part requires least strain and is the most pleasing ; 
from where he may with good effect rise or descend in accordance 
with the exciting or soothing flow of his ideas and sentiments. 
By thus arranging the melodious part of his speech somewhat like 
a musical composition, and suitably contrasting the high parts of 
his voice with the middle and lower parts, he will engage and 
rivet his audience all the more to every word. 
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Some persons spoil the sonorousness of their voice by not 
letting it flow out freely and naturally, by giving it a peculiar 
throaty twang, by speaking too high, or by using the head voice 
(falsetto) too much. The natural voice, free from the chest, is 
most agreeable and effective in conversation and in addressing an 
audience ; it is least fatiguing to the speaker and to the hearer, 
and penetrates farthest. 

Spirited and impressive sermons, mostly in a major key, modu- 
late in elevating ideas to the dominant, in soothing sentiments to 
the subdominant and the relative minor keys, but return and end 
in the principal key like a musical composition, 

Collections of melodies in sermons and speeches of different 
nations would be most interesting and useful to students in oratory, 
be it for a dignified and becoming rendering of the great truths 
and sentiments in religion and humanity, or for persuasion, 
admonition and encouragement in secular matters, 

The following melodies I have copied from a speech by an 
Oxford Professor, and from a sermon by an English bishop. 

From an English speech (by an Oxford Professor) : 




































































Farewell to Nature. 


AIN love for Nature! How these heartaches rust 
Into the soul as we return to dust! 
Hope’s shadow only masks our eventide, 
Feigning to lead us to its brighter side, 
While yet the mellowing skies that wondrous grow, 
Seem left in waiting for the dead below. 
But those tranced sunsets,—little they avail, 
None travel hence in their alluring trail ; 
All is a dream, an ancient dream, the same 
From the first mortal to the last that came. 
Yet could we but for once our eyes unclose 
When through the distant days the pageant goes! 
Familiar vision, and so soon to be 
Entombed within the dead eternity, 


Doth Nature know our dream, or is the mind 
A passing breath her beauty leaves behind ? 
Ah! not for this our grateful souls have wrought 
Around her sphere a universe of thought. 
*Tis she inspires our dreams, but no reply 
Vouchsafes the loving hearts that for her die, 
Who only pray, when life’s surprise is o’er, 
They may partake a glimpse of her once more. 
Is it too late? She sees not to the end; 
What she hath done she never can amend ; 
Yet once by us beloved, once only known, 
She seems from all the past to be our own. 


Last wish of age! How sweet one glance would be 
Even from the sod the olden haunts to see; 
To watch the long-drawn wavelets as they reach 
The silent plains of the deserted beach ; 




















FAREWELL TO NATURE. 


To look where light once was, if but to know 

Of its faint struggle through the winnowed snow. 
Ah! whence this dream that like the cuckoo-guest 
Pleads in such winning accents for a nest, 

And with its cloud-note ever on us calls, 

And though it passes the fond heart enthralls ? 


Little it seems, this wish, when oft our sight~ 
Tires of the world, yet what a fresh delight 
Were it sometimes in death those scenes to view, 
The olden scenes that to our youth were new, 
To linger o’er a sound whose murmurs swell 
Upon the heart,—the tinkling village bell,—- 
To find that all was safe, all gliding on 
In beauty’s leisure ways though we were gone ; 
To see brave Nature in her perilous scheme 
Advance without our help, without our dream. 
At least ‘twould hold ajar death’s open door 
To think our love was honoured evermore,— 
In dying, on the forward thought to dwell 
That it, was not our very last farewell. 


Could hope unveil and not its mystic fire 
Be lost among the embers of desire! 
Ill though desponding hearts their burden bear, 
Is not the soul the master of despair ? 
Is this great life, hard won, achieved in vain, 
Is good once found to never be again ? 
Ask of the worlds}if they their path forget, 
Ask hope that never ends, its time to set. 
One deep desire throughout all being cries 
And this is hope, our future in disguise. 
O living lamp, O Hope, the only Seer ; 
Of Nature’s after-time the pioneer, 
Keep in advance across our starless way, 
Be the new morrow of our orphan day! 


THos. GorpoN Hake. 





Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 


By Mrs. MOLEsworRTH, 
AuTHorR oF ‘ HatHercourt Rectory,’ ‘Carrots,’ &c, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


HEY were expecting her. All three ladies rose from their seats 
when Aveline entered, and came forward eagerly to meet her. 
For a moment or two she was kissed—on both cheeks—and 
caressed and murmured over to such an extent that she scarcely 
knew where she was, and the little demonstration served one 
good purpose, for when it was over she was flushed and excited, 
so that even Madame de Boncceur’s keen old eyes were deceived. 

‘She is looking brilliant, the dear child, exclaimed Modeste’s 
grandmother, joyfully. or, truth to tell, since the announcement 
of Miss Verney’s engagement, the old lady had had misgivings 
on the subject, though loyalty to Lady Christina had prevented 
her expressing them. ‘I must kiss you again, my dear,’ and 
so she did. ‘To think that a whole week should have passed 
since we heard the news, and that only now do we see you to 
wish you joy.’ 

‘I—I wanted very much to see you and dear Modeste,’ said 
Aveline, ‘ but somehow, ever since the day you called, when I was 
so sorry to miss you, I seem to have been so busy.’ 

‘Naturally ; that is easily understood,’ said the old lady. 
‘Now, my children, I am sure you will like to be by yourselves 
for a little. Take your friend to your own quarters, Modeste, 
but bring her back to say a word to us on her way. You can 
stay an hour or two, dear Aveline ?’ 

‘Till five;.then Leo and her governess will call for me,’ 
replied Miss Verney, as she went away with Mademoiselle de 
Villers. 


‘I am glad to see that child looking well,’ said Madame de 
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Boncceur to her daughter, when they were left alone. ‘I -had-—— 
ah, well! perhaps I should not say it. I did not feel sure of 
this affair being for her happiness. And even now, I confess, I 
scarcely understand it. But tastes differ—fortunately.’ 

Madame de Villers looked up from her embroidery frame, 
questioningly. 

‘Do you think she is looking well?’ she said in her slow, 
impassive way. ‘She was flushed and somewhat agitated at first, 
but afterwards, when the colour faded, I thought her pale and 
anxious-looking. Still, there can be no reason for it; I don’t 
think I quite understand your misgivings, mother.’ 

‘It is very easy to understand—you should not force one to 
say things in a disagreeably definite way, Alice; it does not 
sound nice,’ said the old lady, testily, ‘Of course I meant that 
I doubted if the child herself wishes this marriage. Christina 
is a good woman, but—these huge families: they make some 
women practical to the verge of becoming unscrupulous,’ 

Madame de Villers looked up in surprise. 

‘I thought——’ she began. 

‘Never mind what you thought,’ exclaimed her mother; ‘ J 
think Christina Verney at heart as worldly as any French mother of 
the old days that ever lived. Ah, bah! Never mind—I tire myself 
for nothing. But tell me, you don’t think that poor child look- 
ing well?’ 

‘No,’ replied the younger lady, ‘ I do not.’ 

‘We must see what Modeste says,’ murmured Madame de 
Boncceur. 

Modeste, poor girl, was feeling at that moment very much at 
a loss what to say or what to think. She had met Aveline 
effusively, expecting to find her so happy in her new prospects 
that it. would be. easy to conceal her own want of sympathy in 
their attractiveness. . For Mr. Ayrton had not, her readiness to see 
everything English in the most favourable light notwithstanding, 
agreeably impressed Mademoiselle de Villers; nor, which in her 
eyes was much more important, had he won the golden opinion 
of her fiancé, Maurice de Bois-Hubert. 

‘Ah, indeed!’ had been that young gentleman’s commentary 
on the news. ‘I am disappointed. I had thought your pretty 
friend’s little drama was to have a different ending. What, then, 
has become of the great handsome Englishman who talked French 
so well? Gone? Ah, that is a pity. Well, well, tastes differ, 
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‘fortunately.’ The same reflection with which Madame de Bon- 
coeur was fain to console herself. 

‘I am so glad to see you again at last, dear Aveline,’ began 
Modeste, gently stroking her friend’s hand. ‘I was in despair at 
missing you the day we called. You see, we should be more 
friends than ever now—now that you too are fiancée, dear 
Aveline.’ 

‘¥es,’ Aveline replied, smiling faintly, ‘and we must make 
the most of our time, Modeste, for your marriage will be coming 
so soon. Oh, Modeste,’ she exclaimed with a complete and sudden 
change of tone, ‘don't you hate the thought of it?’ 

Mademoiselle de Villers opened wide her large dark eyes and 
stared at Aveline in consternation, almost approaching horror. 
She thought that her friend must be going out of her mind. 

‘ Aveline !’ she exclaimed. 

‘ Well,’ said Miss Verney, feverishly, ‘ why do you stare at me 
like that, Modeste? They say—I have often heard people say — 
that girls do hate the idea when it comes near.’ 

‘ Every girl must be sorry to leave her home and her old life, 
just as one is sorry when the spring goes, even though one knows 
the summer is coming,’ said Modeste. ‘ But thatis very different 
from hating the thought of one’s new life, surely? Oh, no—if 
I felt so, 1 would not marry.’ 

Aveline got up from her seat and walked impatiently to the 
window. She stood there for a moment gazing out vacantly, 
then she turned and came slowly back to Modeste. 

‘ You're as bad as Leo,’ she said with a quivering smile which 
was next-door neighbour to tears. ‘I had thought—I had hoped 
—I didn’t expect you to think about falling in love and all that 
kind of thin P 

Modeste’s face flushed. 

‘You don’t, I hope, think I would marry if I bated the 
thought of it, as you say. I don’t understand you, Aveline. 
Why did you accept this—-Monsieur Ayrton, if you hate him ?’ 

Aveline sat down and leant her head back wearily. 

‘I don’t hate him,’ she said; ‘ that’s what you won’t under- 
stand. If I hated him I would not marry him. I daresay—I 
suppose—it will all turn out right enough.’ 

‘But why marry him if there is any doubt about it ?’ per- 
sisted Mademoiselle de Villers. 

*Modeste,’ said Aveline, ‘I think you might understand 
without forcing me to say it. Ithink it is my duty to marry 
Mr, Ayrton. At one time I thought it impossible, but now—no, 
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I don’t hate him,’ with, again, a wintry smile. ‘He has behaved 
well and disinterestedly to me. He has been straightforward 
and in earnest from the first’; and here the girl’s pale face grew 
red, ‘and—I don’t expect much from life for myself. Surely, 
Modeste, it must be right to think of others? To see one 
wrinkle the less on papa’s face, to know that I can make things 
easier for Chris and Arthur and for Leo, to know that dear Leo 
will be free to marry happily, with my help perhaps—ah! think 
of the joy and delight of that, Modeste. I cannot be doing 
wrong in thinking of others more than of myself.’ 

Modeste’s face expressed complete bewilderment. She took 
refuge for the moment in a question. 

‘And your mother?’ she said. ‘You do not mention her, 
Aveline. Is it to please her too? Can you not speak openly to 
her and ask her advice ?’ 

Aveline’s pleading face grew hard. 

‘No,’ she said’; ‘mamma is the last person in the world I 
could speak openly to about myself. Pleased? Yes, it is to be 
hoped she is pleased. Ah, but how little she understands!’ and 
the hard look intensified. Then with a sudden effort she seemed 
to rouse herself. ‘You do not answer me, Modeste,’ she said. 
‘Tell me, it cannot be wrong to forget oneself for others. Your 
religion teaches this more than any, surely ?’ 

Modeste’s lips opened as if to speak, then closed again. 

‘I don’t know what to say, nor how to answer you,’ she said 
at last. ‘You put things in a way that puzzles me altogether. 
There must be wrong and right about it somewhere, if one could 
find it out.’ 

The words struck Aveline. 

‘I suppose it is always wrong to do wrong,’ she said, ‘It 
would be wrong to marry a bad man because he was rich and your 
family wished it. But Mr. Ayrton isn’t a bad man ; he’s onlyp—I 
don’t know how to say it—rough; perhaps even a little coarse,’ ~ - 

Modeste gave a slight shiver. 

‘Oh, Aveline!’ she said. 

‘He may improve,’ Miss Verney went on, calmly. ‘I am very 
fond of his father and mother, Modeste.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mademoiselle de Villers, more cordially than she 
had yet spoken. ‘I am glad of that.’ 

‘Then you will give me a little comfort, won't you?’ said 
Aveline. ‘I have been looking forward to getting it from you. 
You are almost like a married woman now, you see, and- that 
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makes you seem older. Tell me, you don’t think me wrong, dear 
Modeste.’ 

‘ If—if you don’t care for any one else more than for Monsieur 
Ayrton, I suppose ’ Modeste began, hesitatingly. 

But Aveline interrupted her. 

‘ That even won’t always hold water,’ she said lightly. ‘You 
wouldn’t tell a child who was crying for the moon that he must go 
on crying for it. You would rather advise him to play vm his 
humming-top and forget all about the moon.’ 

Modeste’s sensible little face puckered up with sieiliedbind 

‘You bewilder me, Aveline,’ she said, ‘I have never thought 
of things like that—they don’t come in our way.’ 

‘So much the happier for you,’ interposed Miss Verney. 

‘I wish you could talk to bonne maman,’ cried Modeste. 

‘TI couldn’t,’ Aveline replied, ‘and it would be no use now. 
The die is cast. But now, Modeste,’ she went on in a different 
tone, ‘ let us talk of other things. Won't you tell me about your 
trousseau a little ?’ 

Modeste was nothing loth to do so, and in the interest of the 
topic her anxiety about her friend fell a little into the back- 
ground. 

But it revived again that evening when, alone with her mother 
and grandmother, the latter made some little enquiry about 
Aveline. 

‘You found her in good spirits—your young friend—of course 
as all is now arranged ?’ said the old lady. 

Modeste hesitated. 

‘Bonne maman,’ she said, with a little sigh; ‘after all, though 
I love Aveline, I am not sure that I understand English girls. I 
am afraid about Aveline, bonne maman.’ 

‘Tell me, my child,’ said the old lady, gently. And Modeste 
tried to tell. 

' The two elder ladies glanced at each other. 

‘Ah!’ said Madame de Villers under her breath. She was too 
kind-hearted not to feel sorry for her daughter’s friend, yet with 
this was mingled a curious sensation of triumph over her mother’s 
Anglomanie. ‘How these English do mismanage their affairs !’ 
she half whispered. 

Madame de Boncceur looked very grave. 

‘Don’t make yourself unhappy about it, my child,’ she said, 
gently stroking her granddaughter’s hand. 

‘But, bonne maman,’ whispered Modeste, the tears creeping 
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into her eyes, ‘ she allows. he is rough and even a little coarse. 
Suppose he were to turn out really a brute—to be cruel to her— 
to ill-use her ?’ 

‘Calm yourself, Modeste. Her parents will have seen to that 
—her father is not the man to allow her to run such a risk—nor 
her mother. Christina is worldly, but she would not absolutely 
immolate her child ?’ 

‘TI. could not take it upon myself to say,’ replied Madame de 
Villers, to whom this question seemed to be addressed. 

The old lady groaned. 

‘ Alice,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you horrify me.’ 

Madame de Villers raised her eyebrows. 

‘Dear mamma,’ she said mildly, ‘don’t put it upon me. I 
only repeat like Modeste that I don’t understand these English 
folk and their ways.’ 

Madame de Boncceeur looked so distressed that her grand- 
daughter, reversing the positions of a few moments before, tried to 
console her. 

‘Bonne maman,’. she said softly, ‘ Aveline herself said if he 
were a bad man she would never marry him. If it really should 
be so, let us hope she will find it out in time. She says he_is 
rough and coarse—and indeed we have seen it for ourselves. That 
sort of man is probably not clever—he may let it be seen if he 
is really a—a—’ 

‘A brute,’ suggested Madame de Boncceur,. laughing, her 

elastic spirits reasserting themselves. ‘Bravo, my little Modeste, 
I did not think you were already so wise. Let us hope, if it be 
so, that your predictions may come true. He drinks probably— 
that is not a defect too easy to hide.’ 
' §Mamma!’ said Madame de Villers, with a glance in her 
daughter's direction. But the old lady gave a slight gesture of 
indifference, Modeste was not a child now, she was all ‘but a 
married woman, she must hear such things spoken of now and 
then. But the girl herself was not so unimpressionable. 

‘How dreadful!’ she exclaimed, with dilated eyes. ‘Oh, 
bonne maman, supposing he is as bad as that, and that she does 
not find it out!. Oh, poor Aveline !’ 

‘Let us hope for the best,’ said Madame de Villers, placidly. 
‘I have been told that among English people a broken engage- 
ment is not thought so grave an affair—so much the better in this 
case, perhaps.’ 

And with this she dismissed from her mind all anxiety on the 
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subject: of her daughter’s friend. But not so her old mother and 
Modeste. 

When Aveline got naman that afternoon and went into her own 
room she found Leo waiting for her.. _ The sisters had of late been 
much less together than formerly, Aveline’s new position had 
altered many things—among others, from it had resulted the first 
coldness that had ever existed between herself and her darling Leo, 

‘And to think,’ thought the elder sister to herself, sharply 
conscious of the irony of fate, ‘ that it is greatly for her sake that 
I.am doing it!’ nod 

To-day Leo struck her as looking brighter and more ‘like 
herself,’ as the saying is, and immediately the elder sister’s heart 
grew lighter. 

‘What..have you been about, Leo?’ she said cheerfully. 
‘You look quite excited about something or other.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Avé. Ive been waiting to catch you before you 
dress for dinner. Look what has come for me from Spain—isn’t 
it pretty.?—just what I wanted, and with such a delicious scent. 
Isn’t.it good.of him not to have forgotten ?’ 

She held. out as she spoke a rosary carved in sweet-scented 
wood, ‘such as one sees in all Spanish or southern towns. It was 
of no great value nor rarity, but it pleased Leo thoroughly. 

Aveline gazed at it but half comprehending. 

‘From Spain ?’ she repeated. 

‘Yes, of - course,’ said Leo, impatiently. ‘Don’t you re- 
member—oh, perhaps, you didn’t hear—that Mr. Hereward pro- 
mised to send me a Spanish rosary as soon as he got there? It 
was .oné day when we were looking at those shabby little ones 
outside one of the churches,’ Leo went on, with a tone of supreme 
contempt for the formerly-coveted treasures, ‘and I hadn’t money 
enough 1 to buy. one, It is from him, I know, for he put one of his 
cards in with his address. I must write to thank him, musta't L 
Avé?? « 

‘I suppose so. Yes, of course, You'd better ask mamma, 
Have you shown it to her?’ asked’ Aveline. 

‘Yes, but she scarcely noticed it. She just said, “Oh, yes, 
very nice.” And when I said, “ May I write to thank him?” she 
said, “ Yes, if you like,” She was busy looking at a lot of lace 
with Lady Ayrton. But I thought I'd ask you about. writing,’ 
and Leo fixed her very observant orbs full on her sister’s face. 

It grew faintly pinker under the scrutiny. 

‘Why should I object to your writing?’ she said coldly. 
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‘I didn’t suppose you would. I thought you would tell me, 
perhaps, what to say. Shall I send any message from you?’ 

‘ My kind regards, if you like. You know what to say as well as 
I do; but you can show me the letter when it;is ready, and I will see 
if it’s all right. I must dress now, or I shall be late for dinner.’ 

‘Mayn’t I stay with you while you dress, Avé?’ asked Leo, 
Of late she had rather avoided this time together. 

‘If you like, dear,’ said Aveline, but her voice sounded tired. 

‘What are you going to put on? Your blue?’ ’said Leo, in 
some surprise. ‘Oh, yes, I remember, Mamma said they were 
coming after dinner. Well, J shan’t have to come in, anyhow.’ 

‘Leo,’ said Aveline, suddenly facing round upon her sister, 
‘I wish you would not speak that way. You are making things 
far harder for me than they need be, and I don’t deserve it of you. 
You don’t know—you can’t understand—’ she went on, with 
a catch almost like a sob in her voice, but she choked it down. 
‘Leo, do come in to the drawing-room this evening—you know 
mamma is pleased now for you to come whenever there is any 
one—and try to be nice to Lady Ayrton, and—and to her son.’ 

Leo’s face remained somewhat hard and unbending. 

‘I don’t mind Lady Ayrton,’ she said. ‘She’s kind and good 
enough, except—well, she couldn’t very well be anything else to 
us—to you, Aveline. Just think what she’s getting. But about 
Mr. Ayrton. I detest him, Avé. I detest him more and more every 
time I see him. I don’t want to make things easier for you—the 
harder they are the better, if only it would make you give up this 
horrible marriage.’ 

‘Leo,’ exclaimed Aveline, almost in amazement—the child 
had never before spoken out her mind quite so plainly—‘ Leo, 
I have given my word.’ 

‘Does that mean that you'd give it up if you could?’ said 
Leo, her eyes gleaming. 

‘No,’ said her sister, calmly. ‘ Nothing is altered. I have 
just the same reasons for agreeing to marry Mr. Ayrton that I 
had when I first accepted him.’ 

Leo’s face fell again. 

‘You've been with Modeste and her grandmother to-day,’ 
she began again, ‘What did they say? What do they think 
about it ?’ 

‘ What do you mean, Leo?’ said Aveline, impatiently. * You 
don’t suppose I go running about asking everybody’s opinion about 
what I am going to do,’ 
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There was evasion in her reply, and evasion was what Aveline 
seldom condescended to. She felt ashamed of it, even while she 
thought it justified. She was ashamed, too, that Leonora should 
perceive it. 

‘I did not say “everybody,”’ replied the girl quietly. 
* Modeste is your best friend here. You might have said things 
to her that you wouldn’t say to “ everybody,” certainly.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Aveline, ‘I can’t tell you what she said, or 
what I said to her.’ 

A shadow of satisfaction stole over Leo’s face. 

‘They don’t like it, and they have told her so,’ she said to 
herself, ‘ and I daresay that’s what’s made her so cross.’ 

She turned to leave the room without speaking. 

‘Leo,’ Aveline called after her, ‘you will come into the 
drawing-room this evening ?’ 

‘T'll see,’ Leo replied. ‘I want to get my letter written first, 
and I shall take some time about it. I want to do it very nicely, 
of course.’ 

And with this parting thrust she departed. 

Aveline sat for a moment or two gazing before her. 

* Modeste, and now Leo,’ she said. ‘There seems no rest for 
the soles of my feet anywhere. I don’t pity people who are 
martyrs if all their friends stay beside them supporting and 
praising them for what they are doing.’ She gave a bitter little . 
laugh. ‘It’s too bad to have done it, to have made up my mind 
it was right, and not. to get any credit for it—except indeed from 
mamma, and her approval I don’t want. She understands my real 
motives less than any one. Lady Ayrton, of course, is ready to 
praise me to any extent if I would let her, poor dear,’ and a 
softened look stole over Aveline’s face. 

‘I understand her motives, and I can’t blame her. But 
altogether, this going over it all and questioning me, as Modeste 
and Leo do, is almost more than I can bear. I wish it could all 
be over sooner. I wish I could be married next week.’ And, ‘I 
wonder,’ she allowed the thought to rest for a moment in her 
mind, ‘I wonder if he knows I am going to be married. Not that he 
would care. If he gave a thought to it he would probably despise 
me for it and credit me with the lowest motives. But he could 
not despise me much more than he has done already, according 
to what mamma says.’ 

And all softness left Aveline’s face at this reflection. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


AVELINE was glad when dinner was over, for she and’ her father 
and mother were dining alone, and-she felt less able than here- 
tofore to meet the shrewd kindly glances Mr. Verney from time 
to time directed towards her from under his shaggy eyebrows, 
or, still worse, to reply with any sort of cordiality ta her mother’s 
rhapsodies about the lace in which she and Lady Ayrton had 
been investing. 

‘My purchases were very small, of course,’ Lady Christina 
ran on, ‘though I confess I never did feel so tempted to'be ex- 
travagant in my life. It isn’t every day one has a daughter 
going to be married.’ She glanced brightly at her two companions 
in turn, but on neither husband’s nor daughter’s face was any 
answering smile to be detected. She was getting used to this 
kind of thing, however, and dismissed all annoyance with a 
mental shrug of the shoulders. ‘Some day, perhaps, when 
Aveline has daughters of her own to marry, she will do me 
justice,’ she said’ to herself. And, with this consolatory reflection, 
she babbled on again—if a Lady Christina can ever be said to 
babble—in her softest tones about the Brussels and the Mechlin 
and all the rest of it. 

‘There were some flounces which positively made my mouth 
water ; they would be so lovely, arranged in the new way, for your 
wedding-dress, Avé’—her daughter had never been anything less 
formal than Aveline till the new state of things: ‘But your aunt 
Barbara has always promised you her old lace for that, and of course 
there is‘something eminently respectable in old-lace. And I can 
tell you—are you listening, Avelineé?—whether you have your 
wedding-dress trimmed with them or not, I don’t suppose it will 
matter to you in the end that J could not afford the flounces for 
you. For Sophia bought them, and looked very ‘mysterious over 
it, and she chose those J thought the prettiest.’ - 

Lady Christina nodded her head with “great satisfaction. 
Aveline smiled faintly ; something just then made her feel sorry 
for her mother. 

‘Lady Ayrton is exceedingly kind very, very kind; said the 
girl. ' 

Mr. Verney glanced up. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘she is both kind res generous. It is not often 
that very rich people are so generous,’ 
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Lady Christina beamed with satisfaction, but Aveline said 
nothing. She had detected a certain undertone in her father’s 
voice. 

In the drawing-room, a few minutes later, Leonora, in correct 
white muslin and with neatly arranged hair, made her appearance, 
Aveline glanced at her with approval. 

‘She has done it to please me, the dear,’ she reflected, and 
she welcomed Leo with a bright smile, which brought the child 
across the room. 

‘ Avé,’ she whispered, ‘can you look at my letter before they 
come? I have it here all ready, and mamma is busy just now. 
Just come into the little drawing-room a moment.’ 

Aveline followed her sister, The letter was irreproachable. She 
read it carefully, and was just putting it back into the envelope 
when sounds in the next room announced the guests’ arrival. 

* Quick, Avé,’ said Leo. But Aveline, always deliberate in 
her movements, saw no reason to hurry. A moment later she 
regretted she had not done so, 

Wilfred Ayrton, his face adorned with a foolish smile and even 
redder than usual, with a something indescribable about his whole 
bearing and appearance, which the two girls felt rather than saw, 
came slouching unsteadily into the room. 

‘What’re you after, in here by yourselves, young women ?’ 
he began. ‘Up to mischief; no doubt. Writing billy-doos, eh ? 
Can’t stand that sort of thing, you know.’ 

His voice was not exactly thick, or perhaps, as it was at no 
time clear, not any startling difference was perceptible, but the 
tone and the words were sufficient. Aveline looked up haughtily. 

‘Mr. Ayrton !’ she exclaimed. 

He was too stupid to understand her manner at once. He 
burst into a coarse laugh, and putting out his hand caught hold 
of the letter in Aveline’s fingers. In her amazement she made 
no effort to retain it, nor did she recover her presence of mind till 
he had drawn it from the envelope and was holding it up to read. 
And even then all the girl did was to sink back on her chair with 
a look of almost wild appeal to her younger sister. 

‘Leo,’ she whispered, ‘I can’t struggle with him. What can 
we do?’ 

Mr. Ayrton meanwhile had made himself master of the first 
sentence. , 

*“ Dear Mr. Hey—Hew—”’ he stammered, ‘ “ dear Mr. Here-. 
ward.” Oh, indeed, that’s it, is it? You're writin’ to that fellow, 
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are you? I say, Aveline, I’m not goin’ to stand that kind of 
thing, you know. I must see what it’s all about, any way, “I 
—TI thank you very much indeed for your lovely present.” Has 
the fellow been sending you presents?’ said Mr. Ayrton, frowning 
upon Aveline, his face so distorted and inflamed with temper as 
to seem positively repulsive, his voice clearer for the moment with 
the force of his excitement. ‘ Answer me at once, or I—I——’ 
and he stammered and spluttered in the vain endeavour to find 
his words. Aveline and Leonora grew pale with fear. ~ 

* Run, Leo, run for papa,’ whispered the elder girl, half wildly, 
and Leonora flew. But at the door between the two rooms she 
knocked against Lady Ayrton, who, after a word of greeting to her 
hostess, had thought it advisable to follow her son, and that not 
without considerable trepidation and misgiving. 

‘ Not so fast, my dear—not quite so fast, please,’ said the poor 
lady, with nervous good-nature ; ‘ why, where are you off to, Leo? 
Is anything the matter?’ as she caught sight of Leonora’s face. 

‘It’s Mr. Ayrton. He’s been so rude to Avé—and he is so 
queer. I think he’s going out of his mind. I’m going to fetch 
papa,’ Leo replied, in her agitation quite forgetting to whom she 
was speaking. 

Lady Ayrton caught her by the arm. 

‘My child, I beg you to do nothing of the kind. I will speak 
to Wilfred. He is hot-tempered, you know. I understand him. 
Run in to your mother. I will send Aveline to you. But 
don’t say anything to your father, I beseech you. Men, you 
know, are different. It might lead toa quarrel if Wilfred has lost 
his temper. Your father is still in the dining-room. Leo dear, 
I entreat you !’ 

Mystitied, but impressed, Leo gave in. 

Lady Ayrton hurried up to the corner, where Aveline, still pale 
and trembling, sat watching her fiancé as he glared at the paper 
in his hand. 

‘Wilfred,’ said his mother, in a low voice, but more sternly 
than Aveline could have believed her capable of speaking, ‘ what 
is all this? 

Mr. Ayrton started, and the look on his face as he turned to 
his mother was one of fear. 

‘That’s—that’s just exac’ly what I’d like to know,’ he said. 
‘A letter to that—that fellow—I can’t stan’ that sort o’ thing, 
you know.’ 


‘Give me the letter, Lady Ayrton, please,’ said Aveline. ‘ It 
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is poor little Leo’s,’ she added, when she at last got it into her 
hand. ‘But he—he has been so—he frightened us so.’ 

‘It will be all right, my love—you will see,’ said the poor 
mother, forcing herself to speak cheerfully. ‘ Wilfred takes up 
things wrongly, and he is hasty,’ she added, in a lower voice. 
‘Leave him to me. I wished him not to come to-night. He— 
he was put out before we left home. Just leave him to me, dear. 
Will you go into the other room ?’ 

‘No,’ said Aveline, ‘I will go to my own room. Say good- 
night to mamma for me—say anything you like ;’ and as her 
future mother-in-law followed her to the door with broken words 
of ‘ explaining it to-morrow—’ ‘ Wilfred will be so distressed,’ she 
turned and faced her for one instant. ‘Lady Ayrton,’ she said, 
‘tell me the truth. Has he been drinking?’ 

There was no need for an answer, but the poor woman caught 
the girl’s two hands in her own. ‘ Aveline,’ she entreated, ‘ don’t 
be too hard on him. It is so long since I have seen him so. I was 
quite happy. And your influence ? Many young men ’ she went 
on, disjointedly. ‘ Oh, don’t say or do anything hurriedly! Wait 
a little.’ 

‘I am going to my own room. I am not going to do any- 
thing to-night,’ said Aveline. She was quivering with eagerness 
to get away. 

‘Thank you—God bless you!’ exclaimed Lady Ayrton, snatch- 
ing at the half promise of deliberation that the words contained. 

And Aveline rushed to her own room, and there throwing her- 
self into a chair, burst into tears. 

‘Why must things be so much harder for me than for others ? 
I had made up my mind to it, and I thought it was right,’ she 
sobbed. 

Mr. Ayrton and his mother left almost immediately. Between 
them the two women managed to get him away without his being 
seen by Mr. Verney. And Leonora was sent to bed. She sat up for 
some time, however—she re-wrote her crushed letter to Mr. 
Hereward, and closed and directed it, ready to be posted the next 
morning. It was exactly the same as its predecessor, but with the 
addition of a postscript marked ‘ private,’ which ran thus: ‘ I don’t 
know if you have heard that Avé is going to be married to Mr. 
Ayrton. At least I’m afraid she is, and I hate him.’ 

Aveline woke the next morning with the strange feeling known 
tous all, that something of importance, which for the moment she 
could not clearly recollect, had happened. As she gradually gathered 
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together her ideas and realised the events of the day before, her 
perplexity changed its direction, but only to increase in intensity. 

‘What can Ido? What. shall I do?: Will mamma not help 
me in some way? Should I go to papa or to her? I wonder 
what Modeste and her grandmother would tell me to do,’ were the 
ideas that chased each other round her brain as:she dressed. She 
felt nervous and almost dazed as she sat waiting for her mother at 
the breakfast-table. 7 

‘What will she say? How will she bear the disappointment ? 
But at worst she can’t blame me,’ thought the girl, as she turned 
tremulously at the sound of the door opening. 

‘Good morning, my dear. Is your headache better? Lady 
Ayrton told me you thought it best to goto bed. Mr. Ayrton had 
a headache too, or else he was cross at your disappearance. They 
did not stay long. I think it must be something in the weather, 
for I feel rather done up myself. Dear me, how late it is! And 
we must be at Sophia’s by eleven; we arranged to go to her 
dressmaker’s this morning. I want to know her prices before 
ordering any of your dresses.’ 

Lady Christina ran on so fast that, till she fairly stopped to 
take breath, Aveline could not have got in a word. But her face 
had all this time been growing more and more amazed-looking, 
her blue eyes opening more and more widely with an expression 
almost of horror. And when it was possible for her to speak, she 
ejaculated ‘but the one word, 

‘Mamma !’ 

Lady Christina glanced at her for an instant with a sort of 
contempt, not, however, altogether unmingled with uneasiness. 

‘What are you staring at me like that for, Aveline?’ she 
exclaimed irritably. ‘ Really, my dear, there are times when you 
make yourself look as if you had not all your senses.’ 

Aveline took no notice of the taunt. Her energies were too 
completely concentrated in the one direction. 

‘Mamma,’ she said again, this time in a low, almost imploring 
tone, ‘can it be that you do not know? You must have ‘seen— 
his mother knew it—that, that Mr. Ayrton was drunk last — 
Mamma, oh, mamma, it must alter everything.’ 

Lady Christina glanced at her daughter again, this time the 
contempt was uppermost. 

* Really, Aveline, foolish as I know you to be, I did not think 
quite so poorly of you as you force me to do. And so unladylike’ in 
your expressions. Drunk !—whata word to apply to a gentleman, 
and to the gentleman you are going to marry!’ 
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‘It is more ungentlemanlike to be it, than it is unladylike of 
mé to sag it,’ returned Aveline. * And you are mistaken, mamma. 
I am not going to marry him.’ 

‘You are, retorted her mother, losing her temper. ‘I shall 
not allow my daughter to jilt any man.’ 

Aveline rose from her chair. 

‘Twill go to papa,’ she said, ‘and see what he says,’ and she 
turned towards the door. 

Lady Christina’s tone changed at once. 

‘ Aveline, I beseech you, do nothing of the kind. Your father 
is not well this morning. He has had worrying letters—more 
expense for Chris, and your Uncle Bart can’t help him—and—and 
other things. This coming to Paris has cost more than we ex- 
pected, and the London house not letting: Aveline, don’t be 
exaggerated. You have taken up Mr. Ayrton mistakenly. He 
had a headache, and Sir Francis had been very sharp with him, 
and he may have taken a little more than is strictly advisable. 
I don’t think he has a very strong head; and then he was rather 
irritable, I suppose, and something you said put him out, Sophia 
told me—not that she blamed you in the least. That was it, was 
it not?’ 

‘Partly, I suppose,’ Aveline replied vaguely, thankful that her 
mother knew nothing about the letter to Mr. Hereward. 

‘ Well, you see how it looks when it is taken reasonably. We 
will talk about it afterwards; but, I entreat you, Aveline, say 
nothing as yet to your father. I don’t, no—I don’t know what 
we should do if this marriage were to fall through,’ and Lady 
Christina claspéd her hands together. 

Aveline was not proof against this new species of attack. 
Her only safety lay in flight. 

‘I will go before papa comes in,’ she said. ‘If he saw me I 
could not conceal that something was the matter. I don’t want 
any more breakfast. I have drunk my coffee.’ 

‘I will not take you to Sophia’s this morning,’ said her 
mother. ‘I will go myself, and—and—just see a little. Go out 
with Leo, my dear; your nerves have been upset, and I will see 
you when I come in.’ 

And Aveline, ashamed of her weakness, dissatisfied, and 
miserable, yet knowing that she had no strength to do otherwise, 
once her mother appealed to her as she had done, left the room. 

Things turned out easier for her in the first place than she 
could have hoped. There was a respite, for Lady Christina came 
back from the Ayrtons’ hotel with the news of their leaving Paris 
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for a few days. Sir Francis had a longing for country air, and 
they were going off to Compiégne at once. Aveline could not 
repress a heartfelt ejaculation of thankfulness, which Lady 
Christina diplomatically affected not to hear, and her whole tone 
and manner remained softened and sympathising. 

‘Your nerves have been upset of late, my dear child,’ she said 
gently. ‘I can quite understand it; you have had so much to 
think of. A few days quietly by ourselves will do both you and 
me good.’ F 

‘Lady Ayrton has been making mamma promise to be very 
kind and patient with me. I see it all,’ thought Aveline. ‘She 
knows me so well. I wish mamma had kept to the way she spoke 
this morning. Then I could have resisted her. But poor papa, 
and all the troubles! And after all, if I give this up, what else 
have I to look forward to? If we were really poor people—quite 
poor—and I could work for them, how much happier it would be!’ 

And then there rose before her the recollection of Mr. Ayrton’s 
red, inflamed-looking face, of his coarse tones and repulsive pre- 
sence of the evening before. 

‘ No,’ shuddered Aveline, ‘I can’t marry him. What a fool he 
is! Why did he not keep on the mask, if it was a mask, a little 
longer? Once married to him my duty would be clear. That 
is what is torturing me—the not knowing what to do. If it isthe 
case, as his mother said, that last night was accidental ? For it is 
true that Sir Francis is very hard upon him. And whatever his 
faults and failings are, he has been straightforward and dis- 
interested to me. Can he have heard any gossip about Mr. 
Hereward? If so, I don’t wonder that he was angry at thinking I 
was writing to him.’ 

And as the days went on this new idea gathered fresh force. 
It was strengthened, almost unconsciously to Aveline, by little 
allusions on her mother’s part to hints contained in Lady Ayrton’s 
letters of Wilfred’s distress of mind. 

‘Poor fellow,’ Lady Christina would murmur; ‘ he has no tact, 
no savoir faire, as his mother says. He is too bunglingly honest, 
and gets blamed where a clever man—a man more alive to his 
own interests, a man of the world, in short-—would get off seot-free.’ 

‘I don’t see > began Aveline, and then she hesitated. 





‘What, my love?’ said her mother, encouragingly. 

‘A man need not be a selfish man of the world to be gentle 
and courteous, and to—to know when he has had as much wine 
as is good for him,’ said Aveline, her cheeks flaming. 
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‘ Ah,’ said Lady Christina, slowly shaking her head, ‘ you are 
so inexperienced, Aveline. What do you know of those charming, 
to all appearance chivalrous men, behind the scenes? They will 
steal a girl’s heart with their gentle, courteous ways, and then 
make fun of her. Ah, no, my love, all is not gold that glitters.’ 

And though Aveline would have died rather than let her 
mother know it, the shaft went home. 

Mademoiselle de Villers’ marriage was to be in ten days. The 
usual evening party for the signing of the contract took place the 
day before the return of the Ayrtons from Compiégne, and for this 
Aveline was grateful. Lady Ayrton and her son would certainly 
have been invited, and, since her last conversation with Modeste, 
above all with the consciousness of her own increased misgivings, 
she shrank with the greatest reluctance from appearing with her 
fiancé before her quick-eyed and quick-witted friends. She 
exerted herself to seem particularly bright and lively, so that 
Lady Christina herself was deceived, and laid her head on her 
pillow the night of the soirée de fiangailles with the happy con- 
viction that Aveline had come back to her senses. 

‘The going to Compiégne was an excellent move on Sophia’s 
part,’ she said to herself; ‘and this marriage coming on will 
make Aveline realise what it would be to give up all thoughts of 
her own.’ 

The next day brought Lady Ayrton. With great tact she 
asked at once for Miss Verney; Lady Christina by a happy 
coincidence was on the point of going out, and begged Aveline 
to excuse her to her friend. Aveline hesitated. 

‘I don’t want to see her alone, mamma,’ she began; but she 
was quickly interrupted— 

‘My dear, it is exactly what I do wish. I will not interfere 
in any way, or attempt to influence you. You must judge for 
yourself, Aveline. It is a thing in which no one can decide 
for you.’ 

And with these words the girl felt that her fate was again 
taken out of her hands. 

‘I can’t decide for myself when it is to make other people 
unhappy—and mamma knows it,’ thought Aveline, as she opened 
the drawing-room door. 

And had she been far more resolute than was possible for 
her to be, her decision would have been shaken by the sight of 
Lady Ayrton’s appealing face. She looked white and careworn. 
Truth to tell, the sojourn at Compiégne had not been a time of 
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peace and sunshine for the poor woman. She had longed for, 
and yet dreaded the return to Paris, when she must learn the 
result of Aveline’s ‘thinking things over.’ She felt, as regarded 
her son, like a gambler who has staked his all on a last. throw. 

She was not of a nature to act with much diplomacy, had 
diplomacy been required. But such was not the case, and no 
tact or skill could have stood her in such good stead as did the 
display of her real and intense anxiety. As Aveline entered the 
room Lady Ayrton rose from her seat and came towards her, both 
hands extended. 

‘My dear,’ she began, ‘I asked to see you alone. I am so 
anxious—I have been so unhappy. And Wilfred, too’—the 
words came less easily here—‘ Wilfred has been so unhappy and 
so remorseful,’ and with this Lady Ayrton put her hands on the 
girl’s shoulders and burst. into tears. 

What could Aveline do, what could any girl in her place and 
of her nature have done, but soothe the poor woman with words 
which bore more significance than the speaker fully realised? 
It is always painful to see the tears of old or even elderly people— 
to Aveline, unaccustomed to much expression of emotion, it was 
peculiarly so. And, before she well knew what she was about, 
there was Lady Ayrton rapturously kissing and thanking her, 
assuring her that the lesson should be one by which her son 
should profit as long as he lived, that never should her sweet 
girl, her daughter-to-be, repent her generosity, her goodness! 

‘And he may come to see. you again, may he?’ concluded 
Wilfred’s mother; ‘ or will you come to us, as you used ? Would 
you spend to-morrow with us? Sir Francis is longing to see you,’ 
to which proposal Aveline agreed. A reconciliation scene in her 
mother’s presence and with her mother’s remarks and felicitations 
would, she felt, have been more than she could stand. 

She was not nérvous at the idea of meeting Mr. Ayrton now 
—the worst was over, the die was cast, and there was nothing to 
do but walk on, not blindfold, but refusing to see. 

And the next day passed much as she had expected. Wilfred 
was sheepishly subdued, making clumsy efforts to show his regret 
and gratitude, which, out of a sort of almost grotesque pity, 
she received graciously enough for him to have recovered before 
the end of the afternoon his usual bearing of clownishly good- 
humoured self-satisfaction. 

‘And this,’ thought Aveline to herself, with an_ instinct 
stronger than the inexperience on which her mother laid so much 
weight, ‘ this is to be my life.’ 
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Sir Francis was as charming as to her he had always been. 
But. she thought. him looking very ill—much worse than when 
she.had last seen him; and more than once she caught. his eyes 
fixed upon her with an expression half-melancholy, half-scrutinis- 
ing, which puzzled ana yet touched her. It was like, and yet not 
like, the glances which from time to time her father darted at her 
from under his eyebrows. 

‘Is he sorry for me, or does he look down upon me?’ she 
asked herself. And, indeed, at this juncture the question was one 
which Sir Francis Ayrton could not himself have answered, 





CHAPTER X. 


THERE was a large gathering of well-dressed people at the church 
of St. Z——the morning of the marriage of Monsieur Maurice 
de Bois-Hubert and Mademoiselle Modeste de Villers, a much 
larger gathering than the Verneys in their inexperience had 
expected. For Madame de Boncceur had impressed upon them 
that it was to be a very quiet affair. 

‘Times are changed,’ said the old lady, ‘and not for the better, 
since the day, twenty-three years ago, when I married my Alice. 
That was a brilliant spectacle. .But in the present state of our 
unhappy country, any great display, even on an occasion of 
undoubted rejoicing, would be in very questionable taste.’ 

Thus it came to pass that when Mr. Verney, his wife, and 
daughter entered the church, they found almost every corner 
occupied. The places reserved for the relations and near friends 
of the bride and bridegroom were. inaccessible ; it was all Mr. 
Verney could do to find separate seats for Lady Christina and 
Avéline at some little distance from each other, and standing-room 
for hiniself in the shelter of a pillar. 

Aveline was not sorry to be, so to speak, alone, and free from 
her mother’s whispered comments. The church was not a very 
large one, but things had been well arranged. Exquisite white 
flowers against a background of palms and rare shrubs tempered 
the gilding and colour of the altar, too brilliant and ornate for 
northern eyes. 

‘I have never seen a French chureh look so solemn and yet 
beautiful,’ thought Aveline, and when the music, the very best. of 
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its kind, was added to the whole, the girl felt almost too deeply 
impressed. The tears would come to her eyes, when they descried 
the figure of Modeste, familiar and yet strange in its new dignity 
of bridal attire, kneeling beside the man she had chosen for her 
husband, and not a word of the service was lost upon the English 
maiden. 

‘ How is it,’ she asked herself, ‘I have been at several mar- 
riages, but I never felt like this before? Is the French service 
more impressive than ours, or is it that I have ever before 
thought so much about it? How glad I am to know that Modeste 
really loves him, and to feel, as sure as one can feel, that she is 
going to be happy!’ 

But with these reflections there returned to her with irre- 
pressible force, the misgivings, the cruel misgivings, she had so 
tried to stifle. 

‘How should I feel if I were to-day kneeling there in 
Modeste’s place, with him, Wilfred Ayrton, beside me? How 
shall I feel when the day comes for it, as come it must ?’ 

She shut her eyes for an instant—a feeling of dizziness came 
over her. The bridal party by this time had left the altar and 
withdrawn to the sacristy, there to await their friends and their 
congratulations. People began to talk together, for the most part 
in subdued tones, but some ladies in Miss Verney’s immediate 
neighbourhood were less cautious. 

‘So there’s another happy pair done for,’ were the first words 
Aveline overheard in the sharp nasal tones of a “ot first-class 
American. ‘ Let’s hope they’re going to have a better time than 
most French couples, by all accounts.’ 

‘Well now, Stella, I don’t agree with you there. You've got 
your notions out of novels. For my part I believe there’s good 
and bad of all kinds. I’d take a Frenchman to-morrow, if——’ 

‘If he’d got a title—that’s the plain English of it with you,’ 
laughed the first speaker. ‘But don’t you be in a hurry, Cilly. 
Look about you a while. And, by the bye, what’s become of Will? 
He said he’d be sure to be here,’ 

‘T’ve not seen him, and I’m not going to look for him. He'll 
be tied on to his young lady and her people to-day. He’s on his 
good behaviour since that flare-up he told us of, you know.’ 

‘ All the same I'd be sorry to bet on that marriage ever coming 
off,’ replied the first speaker. ‘ Will won’t find it so easy to keep on 
his good behaviour for long; there’ll be another flare-up some 
day when he gets just a little bit excited, you know, Cilly. It 
isn’t as if he cared about the girl.’ 
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‘ But he cares about Garthdean—isn’t that the name of the 
place he’s to have when the marriage comes off? It’s real mean 
of the old people to entrap the poor fellow into a marriage by 
bribing him like that, and so I told him from the first at Pau.’ 

‘Well, he’s not married yet,’ resumed Miss Lucilla’s sister or 
cousin—Aveline never knew the relationship of the two speakers—- 
‘and with your money, Cilly, I say it’ll be strange if you can’t get 
what you want for it, considering you’ve come to Europe on pur- 
pose. But don’t you think we’d best go now? We'll have a 
better view of them coming out if we station ourselves by the 
door.’ 

Then ensued a rustling and moving which told Miss Verney 
that her unwelcome neighbours had taken themselves off. 

They had not seen her, of that she was certain; there had 
been no intention in a single word of those she had overheard. 
Trembling from head to foot, too bewildered to think clearly, 
Aveline drew back in her corner as far as possible and tried to collect 
herself. Her one idea for some time was to remain hidden till she 
could succeed in doing so. She did not even look up when, by 
the whispered remarks about her, she became aware that the 
bridal cortége was passing down the aisle. 

‘ Modeste will not distinguish me among so many,’ she said to 
herself, ‘and I must, I must think. Oh, I do so hope they will 
not be there! I could not speak to him, and it would be almost 
harder to speak to his mother. I have thought her so sincere— 
Ihave believed he cared for me for myself. Fool that I have 
been !’ 

Five minutes later she heard her mother’s voice. 

‘We are going, Aveline. Are you asleep, my dear? Why, 
what is the matter? You look so white. The heat, I suppose?’ 
as Aveline murmured some vague excuse. ‘Thank goodness, 
there is nothing to cry about in Modeste’s marriage,’ with a 
rather sharp glance at her daughter’s eyes. ‘I cannot imagine 
what has become of the Ayrtons. Sophia was quite determined 
tocome. They will make their appearance at the rue de Touraine, 
however, no doubt.’ 

But in this, to Aveline’s immense relief, Lady Christina did not 
prove a true prophet. ‘The truth was that Mr. Ayrton had de- 
clined to accompany his mother, and she thought it better to 
stay at home than to risk inconvenient questions and remarks. 

‘I had such a headache,’ she told her friend when Christina 
drove round to inquire. 
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‘ Ah, yes, with the heat, I suppose. Aveline is not well to-day, 
either. She walked home with her father, and asked me to tell 
you how sorry she was not to have seen you and Wilfred.’ 

This message, needless to say, was an invention; Aveline had 
never mentioned the Ayrtons’ name. Her pallor and evident 
suffering had drawn down upon her much sympathy from her 
friends and some veiled indignation from her mother. 

‘So silly and sentimental of you to look as if you were going 
to faint because your friend is happily married,’ said Lady 
Christina cuttingly, though in a low voice; while old Madame de 
Bonceur kissed her with a tenderness that nearly brought the 
tears to her eyes, and Modeste whispered, ‘ Dear Aveline, I cannot 
bear to see you looking so ill. It is the only cloud in my sky 
to-day.’ 

Mr. Verney had his own ideas on the subject, but said 
nothing ; and Aveline was grateful to be left alone, and thank- 
ful to find herself at last in her own room, free to decide on her 
course of action. 

‘If what I heard is true, I cannot marry him. The one thing 
I believed in was his disinterestedness. There can be no mis- 
take. Those women cannot but have meant him. The name 
“ Will,” and Garthdean, my future home, as Lady Ayrton always 
calls it! Still, I suppose it is fair to ask for an explanation—for 
the truth. But whom can I ask, and how can I bear my life with 
mamma when it is all given up?’ 

There came a tap at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Aveline, starting up. But she need not have 
started; it was only Leo. 

‘Avé, said she, ‘papa sent me to you. He told me you had 
such a bad headache. What is it, dear Avé? You look so 
very ill.’ 

For all answer Aveline put her arms round her young sister, 
and burst into tears, 

‘Leo, dear, I don’t know what to do,’ she exclaimed. ‘It 
seems as if I were fated never to know what I should do. I had 
fixed to marry Mr. Ayrton. I thought it my duty. Then I 
wanted to give it up after that evening, you know; and I was 
persuaded into it again, and again I thought it right. And 
then to-day, at the church, when I saw Modeste and Monsieur 
de Bois-Hubert married, and I felt that they cared for each 
other, and that Modeste was not afraid of what she was doing, it 
all came over me quite differently again, and——’ 

Leo’s eyes were sparkling. 
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‘And you felt you could not marry that man?’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘Oh, Avé, keep to that, it is the right feeling ; 

‘Stop!’ said Aveline, ‘ you haven’t heard half.’ 

Then she went on to tell Leonora what she had heard, and 
the interpretation she could not but put upon it. ‘ And what can 
I do?’ she finished by saying helplessly. 

Leo’s face was a study ; her colour went and came ; her eyes 
hy now were positively gleaming. 

‘ Aveline,’ she said, ‘ you are older than [, and I suppose I’ve 
no right to say it, but do you know I am really ashamed of you. 
Here are you wondering what you should do, and thinking things 
are so hard for you, when you should be ready to jump with joy— 
I am, 1 know—that you’ve found it all out. I knew that man 
didn’t really care for you—he couldn’t. And now you see that 
he has only wanted to marry you to please his father and mother, 
and to get them to give him that place and lots of money, and 
yet you say you don’t know what to do.’ 

‘I must find out the exact truth,’ said Aveline. ‘I cannot act 
upon gossip overheard by accident. And I don’t know whom to 
get the truth from. His mother ’—and Aveline gave a shiver—‘ his 
mother would throw herself upon me and cry—and—oh, Leo, it 
would be horrible ! ’ 

‘I can’t understand how you can be sorry for her or for his 
father. They were ready to sacrifice you. I daresay that man’s 
just horribly wicked—I daresay,’ said Leo, impressively, ‘ he gets 
drunk every evening when we don’t see him.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Aveline agreed. ‘But, however bad he is, I am 
dreadfully sorry for his father and mother.’ 

There was a moment or two’s silence. 

‘Will you speak to papa?’ said Leo, abruptly. ‘I can call 
him. He’s not gone out yet, and mamma has not come home.’ 

‘No,’ said Aveline, ‘I don’t want to mix papa upinit. He 
would be so fearfully angry about it all—with the Ayrtons, and— 
and with mamma. I want him to know of it, when it is done, as 
quite my own doing—not that I had found out anything. I will 
tell you, Leo, what I think will be best. I will speak to Sir 
Francis Ayrton. He is a gentieman, he cannot deceive me when 
I put it to him plainly. And I have a right to know.’ 

‘I should think so, indeed,’ said Leo. ‘ Well, then, write him 
a note—now, this minute—to ask him when you can see him 
alone, I’ll take it when I go out with Elise. Write it now, Avé.’ 

And, sternly determined, the young girl stood over her sister 
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till the words were written. The letters were tremulous and the 
note was somewhat incoherently expressed, but Leo cared little 
for that. 

‘Once she sees him and tells all, it must come to an end,’ 
thought she. For in her heart she doubted if Mr. Ayrton’s 
father had taken much part in the scheme. 

‘It is all his mother,’ she thought to herself, ‘and mamma, 
though I will never say so as long as I live. But when I am 
grown up, I shall not be as meek and giving in as poor Avé.’ 

Sir Francis Ayrton was surprised and somewhat discomposed 
by the receipt of Miss Verney’s note. 

‘Some new misbehaviour of Wilfred’s, I suppose,’ he said to 
himself. ‘She is getting frightened, perhaps. So much the 
better for her. I have never been able to understand the girl. I 
think I have never felt sure of its going through. Thank Heaven, 
I had nothing to do with it. But that makes it all the harder 
lines that I should be dragged into it now. Why can’t the girl 
speak to Sophia? Why can’t she have it out with that precious 
son of mine himself? If a nice, pretty girl will engage herself 
to a cub, she should take the consequences.’ 

Sir Francis’s bark, however, was worse than his bite. The 
note which Aveline received from him the next morning was 
couched in the kindest terms, naming an hour at which she could 
see him alone, delicately inferring rather than expressing his 
gratification at the trust she placed in him. 

But though he did not let it be seen, the invalid gentleman 
was nearly as nervous as Aveline herself when, the next afternoon, 
she was ushered into his sitting-room. He was as usual on his 
sofa, and, as he had promised her, alone. 

‘It is kind of you to let me come to see you. I—TI wish I 
had not needed to ask it,’ began Aveline, her lip quivering. 

‘My dear young lady,’ replied the baronet, ‘ you have every 
conceivable right to ask me what you choose. Not merely as a 
friend, but as , 

‘I know what you are going to say,’ interrupted the girl. 
‘ Don’t say it, please. I shall never be more than a friend to you. 
You will understand when you hear what I have to say,’ 

‘Oh!’ said Sir Francis, and the low exclamation sounded so 
like a groan of pain that Aveline glanced at him anxiously. But 
though pale—very pale—he was smiling slightly, though his hand 
was pressed against his side. ‘There is nothing the matter,’ he 
went on hastily, detecting her frightened expression. ‘ Anything, 
nothing, gives me a little spasm, but it is over already.’ 
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And so it was. Aveline’s first words had told him all. It was 
a sharper disappointment than he had suspected himself of being 
still capable of feeling, as regarded anything in connection with 
his graceless son. ‘I had counted on it more than I knew,’ 
thought Wilfred Ayrton’s father. ‘It was a sort of last chance 
for him.’ 

‘So please go on with what you have to say, my dear—Miss 
Verney,’ he added with a momentary hesitation. 

Aveline’s eyes filled with tears. It had pleased her for Sir 
Francis to call her by her Christian name—to fancy herself 
already beginning to fill a daughter’s place to the daughterless 
man. But she forced herself to go on, as he bade her. 

‘I have heard something—accidentally—in fact I overheard it,’ 
she said slowly, ‘which—-which has altogether changed my 
opinion of your son, and made me feel I cannot marry him. I 
want to tell it to you, and I must ask you to tell meif it is 
true.’ 

‘I may perhaps not be able to do so,’ replied he. The girl 
puzzled him—there were plenty of old scandals about Wilfred 
from his schooldays onwards, but of late the father had believed 
him to have been conducting himself better. ‘Why should she 
come to me if she has got hold of any of his delinquencies? It 
would have been more natural to speak to her mother, or,’ as 
Lady Christina’s hard face rose before him, ‘ to her father.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Aveline, ‘ you can, for it has to do with you.’ 
And then in simple but clear words she related what she had 
overheard, ‘It is he himself who has told it, you see. Oh, Sir 
Francis—is it true that you bribed him to marry me? And I— 
fool that I have been !—do you know that I believed that in his 
way he cared for me—that he was, though rough and unattractive, 
honest and disinterested? That was his one recommendation to 
me, and that is gone.’ 

Sir Francis sat for a moment, with his hand so shading his face 
that Aveline could not see it, in perfect silence. And for that 
moment Aveline, in the vividness of her sympathy with him, 
almost brought herself to hope she was mistaken. 

‘Is it true?’ she said at last, very gently. 

The invalid raised himself, and there was a look on his face 
that Aveline had never seen there before, and which she never forgot. 

‘ Yes,’ he said sharply, ‘ it is true.’ 

One or two tears made their way to her eyes and rolled down 
her face. Sir Francis caught sight of them and his voice 
softened. | 
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‘I do not wish to exonerate myself,’ he said, ‘ but, nevertheless, 
I should like you to know that Ihad no hand in it, beyond agree- 
ing to what his mother begged me to do. She—poor thing—he 
is her only child, and she thought such an end as she hoped for 
justified all means, I suppose. But as you ask me plainly, I 
answer you in the same way. Wilfred would never have dreamt 
of asking you to marry him but for the material advantages pro- 
mised to him if he succeeded in his suit. And in saying this I 
infer no sort of mortification. to you—rather the contrary. My 
son is a man incapable of appreciating such a womanas you. But 
for your really astounding inexperience, you would have felt this 
yourself. Did you never feel it?’ And he looked up at her 
sharply again. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Aveline. ‘* But I believed in his dis- 
interestedness—completely.’ She sat silent for a moment or two. 
Then a sort of bitterness of indignation came over her. ‘Sir 
Francis Ayrton,’ she said, ‘it was doing me a terrible injury to 
let me do so. No one has any right to deceive a girl like that.’ 

Sir Francis hesitated. 

‘No, I suppose not. But I am not going to say any more 
about who was the most to blame. It is useless. But you, your- 
self—you could not have loved him? Do you think it right to 
marry a man you could neither love nor respect ?’ 

On her side Aveline hesitated. 

‘I thought I did respect him when I accepted him,’ she said ; 
‘and in some ways I continued to think so till yesterday. And 
I did not dislike him—and—there were so many motives. I have 
been so happy with you and Lady Ayrton—and I wanted to be of 
use to papa and all of them at home,’ and here her voice broke 
down altogether. 

‘Poor child, said Sir Francis. ‘Yes, you were right as 
regards me. I would have loved you very much as a daughter, 
Aveline—now that I have lost you I see how much.—‘ For I 
see the guileless creature she after all really is,’ he added to him- 
self.‘ But, my dear,’ he went on, ‘as it is pretty certainly the 
last time we shall ever talk together in this way, let me give you 
a warning. It is very seldom—I don’t say never, but very seldom 
that a loveless marriage turns out happily. Of course mutual 
respect is a good foundation—and—when there is that, and a girl 
does not care for any other more, there is less to fear.’ 

He looked keenly at Aveline as he spoke. She felt herself 
change colour. 
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‘I—I meant to do right,’ she said faintly. ‘Have I been all 
wrong—all wrong together ?’ 

‘ You are right now, at any rate,’ he replied firmly. 

‘ And what shall I do?’ she said, with—now that the stimulus 
of her resolution was past—a sort of return to the helplessness 
which so irritated Leonora. ‘How can I break it off? What 
shall I say—how can I bear what—what mamma will say? Oh, 
I did not mean that,’ she went on, clasping her hands. ‘I should 
not have said that—but it is all so difficult.’ 

Sir Francis reflected for a moment. 

‘I will do what I can to make it easier for you,’ he said. ‘I 
owe you that, surely. I will tell my son your decision.’ 

‘ Shall you tell him all I have told you?’ asked Aveline. 

‘I shall take care that no possible blame shall attach to you, 
either with him if he attempted to throw any on you, or with my 
wife. And if you prefer it, I will also tell your father how things 
stand.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aveline, ‘I should be very grateful if you would 
do so. Idonot want to be the cause of—of any discussion between 
my father and mother.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Sir Francis. ‘I will save you all the 
trouble I can. Now, my dear, I must ask you to say good-bye. I 
am very tired.’ 

‘ How thoughtless I have been !’ exclaimed Aveline, starting up. 

‘No, no. Iam very weak. It is not your fault. God bless 
you, my dear child! I wish I could have called you such in 
reality. But at least I shall feel no more self-reproach on your 
account. Yes, it is really good-bye, as he held her hand a 
moment in his. ‘We shall leave Paris almost immediately now, 
and—there is no saying how soon I may not have to start ona 
longer journey still.’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ said Aveline, ‘ and thank you—for everything.’ 

She drew her veil down when she rejoined Elise, and held her 

parasol so, when they got out into the street, that neither the maid 
nor the passers-by should see she was crying. 
Her father and mother were fortunately dining out that 
evening without her, so she managed to avoid seeing either of 
them for more than a hurried moment. And she and Leonora 
spent the evening together. 

There was one person who fell asleep that night with a lighter 
heart than for long—that person was Aveline’s young sister. 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship.. 


Of Log-Rolling—A Desperate Case.—Startling Revelations !—The 
‘ Hayward Letters. —Mr. Hayward Exposed.—Of Criticism.—‘ An 
Enemy hath done this thing !’—Of Misprints.—Of the End of the 
World.—Lines on the ‘ Destiny of the Universe, by a Young Lady.— 
Of Books and their Prices.—Of Arrow-Release.—Of Unknown Corre- 
spondents,—A Poem.—Poor Needlewomen. 


- Mr. Hayward’s Letters’ there are various entertaining passages, 

and among them what some moralists would call a dreadful 
example of ‘log-rolling.’ Mr. Thackeray (by the way he is 
called ‘Mr. Thackery ’ in the table of contents) was not a very 
well known man in 1845. Mr. Macvey Napier, not a very 
well remembered man in 1887, was then editing the Edinburgh 
Review. To him Mr. Longman recommended Mr. Thackeray, 
‘thinking he would be a good hand for light articles.’ Mr. 
Longman was not mistaken in this judgment. There was never a 
better hand at light articles. But Mr. Macvey Napier had not 
heard of the proposed contributor, and, as he said, ‘in a journal 
like the Edinbro’ it is always of importance to keep up in respect 
of names.’ As if Mr. Thackeray’s name, the name already of the 
author of Barry Lyndon, was so obscure! However, we come to 
expose Mr. Thackeray, not to praise him, 


* * 
* 


A record has leaped to light. Where is Mr. Thackeray now ? 
He, orrather Mr. Hayward, must be consigned to the Purgatory 
of log-rollers. Mr. Thackeray’s novel Vanity Fair was actually 
praised (hideous and incredible as it may seem) by his personal 
friend, Mr. Hayward, in the Edinburgh Review, a journal in 
which he himself wrote, or may have thought of writing, being 
esteemed a good hand for light articles. This is not the worst of 
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it. There are more revelations: there was a lady in this dark 
and dread conspiracy. In the Hayward Letters (i. 120) it is 
written: ‘When a few numbers of Vanity Fair had appeared, it 
was thought that Mr. Hayward might consent to review them in 
the Edinburgh Review. He was very good-natured about it.’ 
What an appalling laxity of phrase! ‘Good-natured’! Thus do 
worldlings speak of literary crime. Mr. Hayward was not only 
good-natured, but so busy that, apparently, he had not time to 
read through the book he was to criticise. But ‘a lady kindly 
undertook to mark the passages which might be usefully quoted,’ 
—observe the word ‘ usefully ’—‘ and Hayward thereupon con- 
sented, and wrote a review in the Edinburgh Review upon the 
basis furnished by’ ... the author of ‘the above letter.’ The 
‘above’ letter, by the way, is not ‘above,’ but follows these 
ghastly disclosures. The lady’s letter, to drop the mood of irony, 
does the highest credit, to her as a critic. 


~ * 
* 


Is this the worst—that Mr. Hayward reviewed and praised 
Vanity Fair, assisted by the kindness of a lady? No, this is not 
all. Does the reader remember who it was that Mr. Thackeray 
honoured by the dedication of Vanity Fair, that immortal picture 
of human life? If not, he may consult Vanity Fair, and then the 
whole iniquity of these unparalleled transactions will flash, in one 
lurid glare, upon his ethical consciousness. Happily such deeds, 
like cannibalism and cock-fighting, are almost obsolete.' 

* * 
* 

‘ Bless that girl, she is always right!’ said the Paphlagonian 
usurper, about his daughter, the Princess Angelica. Mr. Thackeray 
was almost always right. Any young man of letters may read 
with profit his letters to Mr. Hayward on literary enmities. There 
are authors so sensitive and miserable that when their books are 
‘cut up’ they hasten to wail aloud and cry, ‘ An enemy hath done 
this thing.’ Why should it be an enemy? Is your book so 
excellent that all men, not blinded by private hatred, must admire 
and extol it? A critic may detest your manners, your style, your 
ideas, your affectations, your Greek and Latin—everything you 


} Here followed, in the original MS., some passages ‘ wrote sarcastic.’ But the 
rhymes which launched this craft, a year ago, declared that— 


We shall do everything— but scold, 
In this our stall of bric-a-brac ! 
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do—and yet may never even have seen you. Probably there is a 
good deal of truth in what the critic says about you, and you had 
better hold your tongue and make the best of it. One may 
admire the author though one detests the man, or may like the 
man though one detests the author. Thus, when Mr. Thackeray 
failed, by one vote, to be elected to the Athenzum Club by the 
committee, he did not go about complaining of being persecuted. 
‘ As a satirical writer,’ he says to Mr. Hayman, ‘I rather wonder 
that I have not made more enemies than I have. I don’t mean 
enemies in a bad sense, but men conscientiously opposed to my 
style, art, opinions, impertinences, and so forth.’ Mr. Thackeray 
goes on to observe that he ‘ feels almost frightened at the kind- 
ness of people regarding him.’ This is the right way to look at 
these things, to take appreciation as kindness, and opposition, 
not as the ‘ stab’ of the ‘enemy,’ but as the inevitable, natural, 
even desirable, result of the blessed differences in human tempera- 
ments, tastes, opinions. Probably not one severe review in a 
thousand is written by a personal enemy of the author—an enemy 
‘in the bad sense.’ It is written by some one ‘ conscientiously 
opposed to the author’s style, art, opinions, impertinences, and so 
forth.’ But it is difficult to persuade authors to believe this 
simple doctrine. Their hostile critics are usually ‘ enemies,’ if 
you listen to them—enemies ‘ in the bad sense.’ 


* * 
* 


It is not the act of an enemy to point out to Mr. Henry E. 
Carlisle, the discreet editor of the Hayward Letters, that a new 
edition will be improved by a little more attention to correct 
printing. Here is a sentence from a letter of Count D’Orsay’s :— 
* Aprés is coup qu'il a fait, il serait béte de s’arréter, il eroit 4 son 
etoile et 4 sa mission, il coquettera peut-erve quelque temps, mais 
le resultat sera ce que je vous dis.’ Js cowp, and 7 eroit, and peut- 
erre make a constellation of coquilles. The French print English 
words wildly ; we should improve them by a better example. 


* * 
* 


The gloom of the general outlook, political and social, has not 
been gloomy enough for the astronomical thinker described in the 
following verses by Miss May Kendall. As to the ultimate 
fortunes of the round world, let us hope better things than she 
suggests, and trust that, as all appearances indicate, and as_the 
dissensions of astronomers declare, it is ‘made so fast that it 
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cannot be moved.’ To an inquirer who persists in asking whether 
‘we shall wander into space or fall into the sun,’ might be 
answered, ‘ Tu ne queesieris, scire nefas !” 


TAKING LONG VIEWS. 


(‘ Take short views. —SYDNEY SMITH.) 


His locks were wild, and wild his eye, 
9 Furrowed his brow with anxious thought ; 
Musing, I asked him, ‘ Tell me why 
You seem thus vacant and distraught ?’ 

Sadly he gazed into my face : 

He said, ‘I have no respite, none! 
Oh, shall we wander into space, 

Or fall into the sun ? 


‘ Astronomers I’ve sought in tears, 
And ah! it’s terribly remiss, 
That, after all these anxious years, 
They cannot even tell us this. 
d Though each man seems to prove his case, 
Each contradicts the other one, 
And—do we wander into space, 
Or fall into the sun ?’ 


‘Comfort!’ I said; ‘I can’t discern 
The nature of our planet’s end ; 
Nor should I greatly care to learn :— 

We’ve many eons left, my friend! 
Whether we last from age to age 

A frozen ball, or turn to flame, 
To me, at this inspiring stage, 

Is very much the same. 











‘Observe Humanity’s advance, 
And Evolution’s giant strides! 
. Remark on what a smooth expanse 
The nation’s barque at anchor rides ! 
The march of Intellect retrace.’ 
He moaned: ‘I don’t care what we’ve done. 
Oh, shall we wander into space, 
é ; Or fall into the sun ? 
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‘If we should fall, you understand, 
Such heat the crash might generate, 
The solar system would expand 
Into its primal gaseous state. 
It would be awkward, I maintain, 
The same old cycle to renew ; 
For, once let things come round again, 
And we should come round too!’ 


I cried, ‘ The prophecy forbear ! 
Of finite woes we have enough. 
What, travel through the old despair, 
Experience the old rebuff! 
I'd rather haunt the void Afar 
For endless ages; would rejoice 
To be a harmless, frozen star, 
If I might have my choice!’ 


He gazed at me with aspect strange ; 
He only said, ‘ How would it be 

If this poor planet should derange 
The solar system’s equity ; 

If, when the sun our planet met, 
The sun himself began to fall, 

Another system to upset, 
And so on through them all ?’ 


‘Peace, peace!’ I said. ‘ However dark 
The destiny the zons bear, 
| You won’t be here the wreck to mark.’ 
‘ Ah, that, he cried, ‘is my despair! 
I want to know what will take place, 
I want to know whate’er is done— 
| Oh, shall we wander into space, 
Or fall into the sun ?’ 


* * 
* 


The sellers of secondhand books are, no doubt, becoming very 
learned—even too learned. It is curious to look at the prices 
attached, in their catalogues, to the French illustrated books of the 
last century, from Boucher to Moreau le Jeune, and compare them 
with the prices in Cohen’s Guide de TAmateurs, The English 
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booksellers seem to take the highest price from the new edition 
(1887), and then to read shillings for francs. 


On devient amateur, mais on nait Bouquiniste ! 


Still, errors are made occasionally. A copy of the first edition of 
Robinson Crusoe has lately been offered for fifty shillings. A 
difficult question in casuistry is raised; may the amateur, who 
knows the real worth of the book, justifiably purchase it at the 
price set by the vendor, who, apparently, does not know? One 
may argue that the seller is probably making two hundred per 
cent., that he bought the book for a song (perhaps a ‘ song of 
sixpence’) from some one who knew nothing at all. On the other 
hand,—but the arguments on the other side are no less obvious. 
Happily one does not often fall into this sort of temptation. 
Another example quite melancholy to think upon is the appearance 
in a bookseller’s catalogue of a ‘lot’ styled ‘Cheap French 
Reading.’ They were seventeen volumes at a shilling apiece, and 
three of the volumes were Alfred de Musset’s Spectacle dans un 
Fautewil, 1833. It is a book honourably placed even in the 
collections of M. Eugéne Paillet. But the copy advertised 
was ‘half-bound in calf, neat.’ What a profanation of a Ro- 
mantique of the good date! The half-binder must have clipped 
away five-sixths of the value. Lately an ‘uncut’ Tom Jones 
(first edition) and an uncut Vicar of Wakefield came into the 
market. They were sold for 1251. Yet booksellers and others 
will persist in half-binding in calf, and clipping, books of great 
interest. L’homme.est un méchant animal ! 


*® * 
* 


As LoNaMAN’s MaGaZINE may possibly reach "some one ‘in 
countries by wild men and cannibals haunted,’ that happy voyager 
is requested to keep an eye on the way in which the natives use 
the bow; if they use bows at all. The point to study is the 
method of the release of the arrow. Mr. Edward Morse (of Salem, 
Mass., U.S.) has published in the Bulletin of the Essex Institute 
some curious researches into this subject. He finds that children 
draw their little bows with the thumb and bent fore-finger, clutch- 
ing the arrow. This he calls the primary release. The arrows of 
some American tribes have a knob, to give a more secure hold. 
This release needs a very strong hand, or a very weak bow. In 
the secondary release the arrow is held as in the primary, but 
two fingers, the second and third, also drag at the string. In the 
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tertiary release the fore-finger is nearly straight, and helps the 
second to pull the string. In the Mediterranean release, used 
from time immemorial by the cultivated peoples ‘ about the borders 
of the Grecian sea,’ the release is like our own. The string is 
drawn back by the tips of the second, third, and fourth fingers, 
the arrow being lightly held between the first and second fingers. 
The thumb is oddly used in the Mongolian release. The Primary 
release is used only by savages and by the children of civilised 
races (who practically are savages mentally, if not morally). The 
Ainos, that odd, bear-worshipping race in Japan, use the child’s 
release ; so do some American Indians. 

The secondary release is used by Zunis (New Mexico) the 
race of the Rattlesnake Mysteries. 

The Sioux and similar American tribes have the Tertiary 
release, and so have the remote backward Mincopies of the 
Andamans, who (according to Mr. Mann) cannot light a fire. 

The savages who use the Mediterranean release are the 
Eskimos and the Little Andaman Islanders. It is a very vital 
thing that this most backward and isolated people should draw 
the bow as civilised people draw it, while no other savages: do so 
except the Eskimo, who may have learned the style from the 
Northmen. Chinese, Turks, Japanese, and Persians (who are not 
Mongolian of course) use the queer Mongolian release. 

Of civilised peoples, the Assyrians appear first to have used 
the child’s or primary release, developing later the secondary, 
and, finally, the Mediterranean. 

This minute point is worthy of the attention of travellers, 
before bows and arrows become as extinct as the Dodo, 


* * 
% 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Eheu fugaces, Postmanc, Postmane !’ 


My postman, though I fear thy tread, 
And tremble as thy foot draws nearer, 
"Tis not the Christmas Dun I dread, 
My mortal foe is much severer,— 
The Unknown Correspondent, who, 
With indefatigable pen, 
And nothing in the world to do, 
Perplexes literary men. 
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From Pentecost and Ponder’s End 

They write: from Deal, and from Dacotah, 
The people of the Shetlands send 

No inconsiderable quota ; 
They write for autographs; in vain, 

In vain does Phyllis write, and Flora, 
They write that ‘ Allan Quatermain’ 

Is not at all the book for Brora.' 


They write to say that ‘they have met’ 
This writer ‘ at a garden party, 
And though,’ this writer ‘ may forget,’ 
Their recollection’s keen and hearty. 
‘ And will you praise in your reviews 
A novel by our distant cousin ?’ 
These letters from Provincial Blues 
Assail us daily by the dozen ! 


Oh friends with time upon your hands, 

Oh friends with postage-stamps in plenty, 

_ Oh poets out of many lands, 

- Oh youths and maidens under twenty, 
Seek out some other wretch to bore, 

Or wreak yourselves upon your neighbours, 
And leave me to my dusty lore 

And my unprofitable labours ! 

* * 
* 

It is little enough, apparently, that anyone can do, by 
individual effort, for the class of sewing women. Their labour is 
so cheap—because it is so abundant, and because they have not 
yet found the means of co-operation—that their condition is one 
of the worst sorrows of these times. In their behalf a Co-opera- 
tive Society, still on a very small scale, has, however, been 
organised, Everyone who wishes to make their life a little less 
like mere starvation can help by sending work, or orders for work, 
to the Co-operative Needlewomen’s Society, 34 Brooke Street, 
Holborn. An account of the Society, its objects and methods, will 


1 Brora, believed to be a clachan near Cape Wrath, whence an inhabitant, 
perhaps the Only Inhabitant, writes to the editor, to denounce the author of 
She, in a very pleasing strain of Caledonian invective. 
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be found among the advertisements at the end of this number of 
LONGMAN’S MaGazinE. Mr. Walter Besant has expressed to the 
editor his belief that this Society is doing good work, and those 
who were interested in ‘ Children of Gibeon’ have here a chance 
of helping forward one of the objects for which that book was 
written. 


ANDREW LANG. 


The ‘ Donna.’ 


THE EDITOR begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following subscriptions to 
the ‘Donna.’ Amounts received after Jan. 10 will be acknowledged in the March 
number. Leland Noel 3/. V.M.1l. Jean 5s. B.G. W. 5s. EC. 11. Miss 
Elliot 10s. (Donna), 17. (Sisters’ Worktoom). Hon. Lady Elliot, 17. (Donna), 17. 
(Workroom). F. F. H. 10s. Higgins 5/. J.P. P. 11. A.H.B., Bayswater, 1/. 
Miss Churchill 12. C. C. 5s. Dr. Slous 12. 10s. Col. Meyrick 10s. B. 5s. 
An Old Blue 12. W.R.Smales10s. E. M. 1/. 1s. E.C. M. 12. 1s. F. and 
C. M. 1s. Mrs. Ellis 12. Y. A. 10s. Aurora 2s. 6d. F.. and C. Edis 5s 
Edward Rourke 10s. <A. C. 1s. J.S.L. 5s. Walkeringham, Christmas Day 
7s. C. H. Hawkins 2/. 2s. Two Kent nut trees 1/7. 15s. Mrs. Cleasby 2/7. B. K. 
1. C. R. 1s. Aba 2s. 6d. F. N. L. 20.28. Mrs. Chalk 27.28. J. A. W. 11. 
Collected by A. K. L. 27. Hollington, Beckenham, 5s. Mrs. Longman 2/7. M. 
Gripper 12. E. B. 2s. 6d. §. A. A.102. C. M. Y. 10s. Edith 5s. W. H. 
Newnham 1/7. Jean 10s. Gen. Sir Beauchamp Walker 10s. Miss May’s 
Sunday Class 21s. Two Sisters 22. L. C. 10s. H.P.5/.5s. A. 10s. (Donna), 
10s. (Don). Miss Walker, 17. 10s. (Donna), 17. 10s. (Don). J. Kemp Welch, 1/. 
Miss L. Aldridge 17. Mrs. Henry Moore 10s. Miss Moore 10s. J. D. Somers 27. 2s. 
F. Guedalla 37,108. L. L. A. 5s. Miss Gill 5s. (Donna), 5s.(Don). James Solly, 10s. 
F. L.4s. E. 8. B. and A. E. B., Cardiff, 10s. Kathleen 2s. E. 10s L.G., 
Brighton, 12. E.L. B. 10s. Major C. Hawkins Fisher 10s. M.F.W.5/. Bartie 
Wood, ls. N. L. 1s. 6d. E.K.5s, A.C. C. 11. G. B. 5s, Mrs. J. Parish 10s. 
(for the Sisters’ Workroom). 

The following sums have been sent to the Sisters at 42a Dock Street, E., for 
the Workroom :—Z. Sanderson 1s. 6d. A.W. 1s. 6d. John Polehampton 5s. 
(Donna). A reader of LONGMAN’s at Fulham 10s. Mrs. Harrington Ouslow 5s. 


Anonymous 1s. 6d. Two readers of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 5s. (for the Donna), 
Anonymous ls. 6d. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS.if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 


acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. 
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ATKINSON & BARKER’S GREAT REVIVAL 
ROYAL INFANTS’ Rags 


PRESERVATIVE | FASHION For SILKS, 
Her lajesty Queen Victoria. PRICES ARE ADVANCING. 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE Silk Dresses are fashionable and 
lor the Prevention and Cure of Disorders becoming. 


nd Ailments of Infants and Young Chil- 

: : They require less trimming than 

ee ees Se Le. Woollen materials, consequently are 
ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. more Economical. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Cbholesale and Retatl Manufacturing Stationers, 
19] & 192 FLEET ST., AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


he Vellum Wove Club House Paper. | The Royal Courts Paper 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES, AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH. 


SAMPLE Box POST-FREE FOR. 24 STAMPS. SAMPLE Box POsT-FREE FOR 18 STAMPS. 


























Samples and Prices, with Illustrated Catalogue of Library and Office Requisites, forwarded post-free. 





j DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
ennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. + 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. bs 5 | 
7 — FENNINGS 


FENNINGS? 
= CHILDREN’S POWDERS, = UNG. HEALERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 4 eet COLDS, ASTHMAS, &c. 
Do not cont: 8 Boxes at Is Ijd. and %@ 9d., with 
mtain Calomel, » Opium. Biceveie. or anything injurious to directions, sent post-free for Is otemes. pi veer 

>- Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 14d and zs. 9d. (great saving), with full : to ALFRED FENNINOS, West Cowes, LV 
oy) directions. Sent post-free tor 15 stamps. The largest si —— Kes, 38. 9d. (35 stomps, t- 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. > ] . a three times the wmaey of the 
.- oan’ FERATNGS’ BV - bf OTHERS BOOK. Mem con- pocron. — INGS’ EVERYBODY’'s 

8 valuable Hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. OC 5 mt post free, 13 sam 

WJ Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. io . FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. ouent 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent a free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 
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pba ys 


Sap Concentrated 


TRADE MARK. 

Prepared by a new and special ee process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa.—'I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so weil. It j 
especially udapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for tea 
for young persons.’ —Sir Chas. A, Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, «ec. 


SU LPHOoOLIN:E: 


In a few days Bottles, 2s. 9d. Makes the Skin 


pote en Redness, Healthy, Soft, 

ou ness, iscolorations . 

Unsightly, Objectionable’ | O i | O N Beautiful, Transparent, 
Appearances Smooth, Supple, 


Entirely Fade Away. Sold Everywhere. Spotless, Fair. 


PEPPER’S TONIC. 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper’s Tonic is more potent than two bottles of 
best Port Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY 


Supply the finest Tea in the World, actually 
SAVING 





first hand direct from the Mincing Lane 


ONE Market. 


SHILLING | ¥, 4 1/3: Wo.2,1/6; No.3, 1/9; No.4, 2/~ a Pou 


Samples and Book about Tea free of charge on 
PO UND. application. 


Address—The SECRETARY, Offices, 21 Mincing Lane, London. 


Fnednichshall 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided, 
FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of CONSIDERABLY 
GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY “than heretofore. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 














SPQTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON 











